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Of all created things, 
, the loveliest 
‘And most divine, are children, 


— William Canton, 





Hello Children, 


Very often one of the two children playing with 
single toy will end up crying! “Mine!” one will shout. “No, 
mine!” the other will shout, No — they are not be scolded 
‘or spanked. 

"All of us lke fo own things which belong exclusively 
to us — atpen, a pencil, an eraser or a dress, car or house, 
Pride in possessions and the satisfaction in saying “It’s 
mine!” is a part of man’s nature. 

But ohat is far more satisfying to the human soul? It 
Is the joy of giving. The most pleasing sightin the worlds fo 
vce another person's eyes light up with happiness because 
of your gift. 

‘Never imagine that your gift must always be a large 
‘one or even a material one. You are not really giving when 
ou absent-mindedly drop a coin into a begger’s hand... 

‘You give truly when you snatch a few moments of 
spare time to spend with old people who core for you, 
sno feel that they are getting on; you give truly when you 
Tend your friend a shoulder fo cry on in a time of distress, 
You give truly when you take the trouble of smiling at your 
wrother in the evening and ask her how she spent her day 
irtead of groaning and complaining about how tired you 
are. You give truly when you show someone you care, You 
ive truly when you give with [ove...» 
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Most people agree that sports are a vital part of a 
school's activities and no one denies that physical education is 
necessary for a child’s growth. 

But in the scramble for academic excellence and marks 
school authorities and parents have paid little or no attention to, 
sports, particularly in the smaller schools where space, facilities 
and equipment are always a problem. bd 

‘As a result most children who are good at sports or even 
interested in them, come from families who have encouraged 
and specially nourished that interest, and the children who 
aren't interested just have not been given good opportunities. 

Gokulam decided to interview these six children — three 
sports’ “lovers” and three “haters.” Serbani Chandra Std. XI 
‘and Nandhita Krishnan Std. X are young tennis players from 
‘Adarsh Higher Secondary School and Bhargav Sri Prakash 
‘Std. VIILis an up and coming sportsman from Sishya. 

The three young "haters" are all voracious readers, 
Bolaji Dutt Std. VI, P.S. Senior Secondary School is into 
science and music, whereas $. Abhirami Sid. VII! Padma Seshadn 
loves reading R.K. Narayan, .creative writing and. sketching. 
‘Mani Sundaram Std. X, Sri Sankara School 's a great reader. 

‘What follows is an account of why each of them love or 
hate sports in their own words. 
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Sarbani : [love sports because lve match on television. I found 
‘always had the right atmosphere _the sport interesting and wanted 
at home. My father and both to play myself. I joined the 
my brothers like tennis. Even T.Nagar Club and received plenty 
when I was a baby my father of encouragement from my bro: 
would explain the rules of the thers. I don't need to be Steffi 
game to me as he watched a Graf to play tennis. I'm just 
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Sarbani. I try my best to win right to do as they please. After 
and cry sometimes when I lose _all we can'tall be expert sports- 
but its part of the game. Sports men or champions. 
keep the body fit. I put in an But time spent reading a de- 
hour of practice every evening, cent book is worth for more than. 
(two hours on Sunday) and an time spent sweating trying to 
hour of exercise every morning. carve out a name in sports. A 
also like to drink milk and eat book — a text book, reference 
healthy food. | also like cricket book, or even a story book gives, 
and play throwball. [have parti- one something to think about 
cipated in many tournaments, It provides food for thought; it 
particularly in the ones arranged — whets the curiosity; it provides 
by the YMCA. seraps of information to tuck 
Mani : During the 100m final of away in the head. Sitting in an 
the last Olympic Games, millions @asy chair with a good book 
of litle boys and girls were glued which educates, informs or 
to their television sets watching simply entertains — provides 
a steriod powered Ben Johnson satisfaction — satisfaction which 
acing to victory, Starry-eyed cannot compare with sweating 
they said, "Wow! I'm going to” _ the day away! 
be like Ben Johnson, some day!” Nandhita : Like Sarbani I too 
But | wonder how many of come from a home where every: 
them realized what a competitive one is interested in sports, tennis 
and ambitious field the world of in particular... I follow a strict 
sports is, A sportsman's life is regimen. I get up early to excer: 
commercialised — chalked out cise every moming, and practice 
for him by lawyers, publicity men _at home... wall practice. I plead 
and businessmen, who make all with my brother to teach me 
his decisions for him and he often corrects me. Some: 
I'm not knocking sportsmen —_ times | have to do something 
for what they do, They have a for him in return! | never miss a 
tennis match on television ~ 
+ Abhirai : "Spor? Wheres the ime or Wimbledon, French Open, US. 
space? Open. | get coaching practice 
in the T.Nagar Club every single 
evening after school, On week 
ends I play... or two, three hours. 
This may sound tiring, It was at 
first! But the more I practice the 
longer I feel like playing. When 
ose, I feel disappointed, terrib 
ly disappointed and I refuse to 
eat, but | get support both at 





school and at home, so I never 
feel sad for long. In fact I get 
the urge to play again and win! 
Blof: I don't like running around 
in the sun and exerting myself. 
don't like sports at all. I like 


playing the sitar! 

Tam a student of P.S. Senior 
Secondary School, Std Vill. | 
attend games classes in school 
only because they are comput: 
sory — but I prefer more sedate 
pastimes — reading, musi 

My whole family is involved 
with the arts. I learnt Bharata 
Natyam for a while and singing. 
Now | leam the sitar under 
Ms, Nalini Vinayak. My grand- ing about taal. 
parents encouraged my interest My grandmother sometimes 
in music by buying me a good _teasingly complains that I don't 
sitar. It comes all the way from touch the expensive tennis 
Calcutta. They alsofoundmea racquet she bought. But its my 
good teacher and arranged for grandparents’ support which has 
lessons. made it possible for me to cont 

My brother plays the mridan- nue with my music. 
gam but | found it too heavy for _I like to attend concerts with 
me. [am glad I chose the sitar my teacher and I am a great 
because it offers a lot of scope. admirer of Ustad Vilayat Khan's 
can combine ragas.and impro: compositions. 
vise melodies... am nowleam- _ Myssecond interest is science. 

Music is dear to rhe but I want 

to be a space technologist one 

day. 

Bhargav : Tennis is my whole life! 
ve won the McEvoy Tourna- 
ment and. the Triangle Tennis 
Tournament this year and | was 
ranked No. 4 in the Tamil Nadu 
National Ranking Tournament 
in 1987. 

Tlove all kinds of physical acti 
vity. Tennis has been my favou- 
rite game since | was five years 






‘encourage and support us." 


 Mhargay © °F make iw the 





old, 1 began training seriously 
when I was 8 years old in the 
Gandhi Nagar Club near my 
home. “Now I work with my 
coach MrH.K. Joshi at the T-T:T. 
Nandanam. 

Lam a student of Sishya, Std 
Vill and schoo! timings are per 
fect — 8 am. to 1.30 pm. This 


leaves me plenty of time for  stayi 


studies, leisure and games. | 
put in about two hours of prac: 
tice every day. But I don't let 
it interfere with my studies. | 
am a pretty good student. At 
exam time I concentrate on my 
books. 

Indoor games bore me. | 
don't like sitting still or being 
cooped up forlong. I play cricket 
occasionally but given the 
chance I'll make it to the top in 
the National level of tennis, and 
make it my career! 

Abhirami : Unlike my mom and 
dad, who had time for every. 
thing in their good old school 
days, we the students of Std 
Vill of today, tax our brains at 
school learning new ideas, new 
skills, with every passing 
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‘W's oo commercialized... compe- 


moment. We participate in 
school pantomines, dissect frogs, 
learn music, saw wood, sing in 
the choir, and write exams! This 
hectic life style intrudes into our 
private existence, It makes un- 
ceasing demands on our time 
and forces us to adjust to its 
pressure. We are fighting to 
balance school work with a 
home life... already many of us 
find it difficult to cope with the 
rising standard of education. 

Sports in the morning? No 
chance! Shoes need polishing, 
school uniform needs ironing, 
books need to crammed into 
the bag, and you yourself have 
to scramble into the right bus at 
the right time! Evenings? Well 
there's homework, and assign 
ments or tests to study for. 

But even if one did have an 
evening free? Where does one 
play if one lives in a flat? In the 
tiny landing or amidst the filth 
and garbage on the smelly road? 

So whenever anyone ques 
tions me | always put my nose 
up in the air and retort “Oh I 
hate sports, you know!” 


Compiled by Rukku and Suneela. 















te who goto cool pantie 
classes, practicals, projects. We compla 
moan tn dismay when they Ee 


farget that there are many children like elevenyeor. 
old who work hard from morning to night, six days a 
nine see thelr parents only once or twice a month. | 
Perhaps ths interview with Pandyan will help each of us.to be 
thankful for what we have, and reach out to share... 













doesn't have a mobile cart. 
At this time an uncle of mine, 
(he is also in the ironing business) 


‘DANDVAN 


Gokulam : Have you ever been 
to school? 

Pandyan : Yes, | attended 
school regularly for about two 
years, Then my parents wanted 
me to work, so I was stopped. 





Gokvlam : Were you very sad 
dropping out of school? 

Pandyan : No, I didn't like 
school very much, I wasn't a good 
student. Iwas quite happy to stop 
going to school, | think its better 
to work for a living 


Gokviam ': What do you do for 
aliving? if 
Pandyan : Soon after I left 
school (about three years ago) 
started helping my father. My 
father is an ironing man, but he 


was in need of a helper. He asked 
my father if | could go and live 
with him and work. My father 
agreed. 

‘So I now live with my uncle and 
work for him, He is very kind... 


Gokvlom : Does your uncle live 
near your parents’ home? Don't 
you miss them? 

Pandyan : My parents live in 
‘Anna Nagar. | live with my uncle 
in Mandavelli, At first! missed my 
parents terribly. I wanted to be 
with them every minute. But now 
Tam used to it, My mother comes 
to see me every month and my 
father | see every fortnight or so. 


Gokvlam : What work do you 
do? 

Pandyan : | go to al the neigh 
bouring houses and fetch huge 
bundles of clothes to be ironed. | 
come back to leave them and then 
set out to deliver all the ironed 
clothes. 

For the houses nearby | am 
allowed to use the cycle, but the 


Gokulam has great plea- 





‘bution in this issue 
jose under sixteen. 


houses across the main road, fur- 
ther away I have to walk. My uncle 
doesn't let me take the cycle across 
the main road. There's too much 
traffic. 

Besides delivering and fetching 
I help my uncle fold the clothes 
just right for ironing. Saris parti- 
cularly, he needs help. 


Gokulom : What are your hours 
‘of work? Do you have time off? 

Pandyan : Monday and Friday 
are half-days. On other days | 
‘work from about 8.30 a.m. to about 
630 pm, We break for meals at 
10.30 a.m, and 2.00 p.m, On my 
half-days | work until about 12.00 
noon. 


Gokulam : What do you like 
to do when you have time off? 


Pandyan : | like to watch Rajni 
Kanth movies. I enjoy the fights, 
the songs. My aunt and 1 go to 
see his films about once a month 
in the nearby theatre. Sometimes 
am invited to the house upstairs 
towatch video. But | enjoy playing 
with my friends, | have many 
friends... 


Gokulam : What would you like 
to do when you grow up? 

Pondyan : I'd like to start an 
ironing business of my own. | hope 
to start it with my father. I would 
like to have a mobile cart. If 1 
could get some training | would 
like to be a mechanic. 


— RUKMINI RAMACHANDRAN 








Do-lt-Yourself Electronic Kit 





‘Over 100 experiments trom a single CHIP. 
CCHIP-CHAP the Do-It-Yourself educational 
Kit designed to make fearing fun. with 
‘over 100 exciting experiments, Give your 
Chi the edge to succeed in tomorrow's 
World, Chip-Chap the ideal too! to face the 
‘challenges ahead, inthe electionic age 








Features: Battery Operated Sate. Portable 
‘No Soldering-Patenied snap-on device for 
connections. Easy to handle, 


Experiments: * Musical Organ 
* Shooting game with sound * Fire Alarm. 
* Wireless Beeper* Signal Transmitter 

* Light operated Alarm and MANY MORE 
for just RS, 300/- taxes and forwarding extra, 


Electronics for everyone 
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Did Emperor Nero really fiddle 

when Rome bummed? 
KS. Muthu, 

Hyderabad. 

In AD 64, a large part of Rome 
Avtumed to the ground. It is 
possible that Nero ordered the fire 
tobe started, so that he could blame 
Rome's Christians and kill many of 
them. Nero is supposed to have 
played a fiddle as he watched the 
fire, However, the fiddle or violin 
did not exist then! So if Nero played 
anything, it was probably a iyre! 


Why do trees have bark? 
R. Rangarajan, 
Madras. 
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B curly hair? If | cut my hair how 


The bark of atree is ikea blan- 

ket that protects the living wood 
inside. Itstops the tree from losing 
too much water. It also stops too 
many insects and parasites from 
attacking the wood. The bark also 
helps to protect the tree from very 
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cold or very hot weather, Bark is 
actually made up of two layers. The 
inside layer's a sof, living cork like 
material, The outer layer, which 
you can see, isa herd, dead shell, 


Why do some people have 
straight hair while others have 





fast will it grow? 
Jeevo Ramu, 
Pondicherry. 
(A There are between 100,900 
and 200,000 hairs on your 
head. and they grow out of tiny 
holes in your skin called follicles. 
Asa hair grows, it squeezes through 
the follicle rather like toothpaste 
being squeezed from a tube. The 
shape of the follicle makes the hair 
straight, wavy or curly. Round foll- 
cles produce straight hair, oval 
follicles give wavy hair and square 
follicles make hair that is curly. 
Your hair grows at the rate of 
about 15 centimetres (6 inches) a 
year. If you do not cut your hair, it 
usually grows to about your waist 
but not much longer. The hairs on 


your head still keep on growing, 
but when each single hair gets to 
about this length, it drops out, A 
new hair then begins to grow from 
your head in its place, 


Why do we sweat? 
. Mayilvagini, 
TB. Dam. 


Anh mammals sweat. The 
sweat glands of the body pro 
duce sweat in order to regulate 
the temperature of the body, When 
the body gets too hot the glands 
secrete water to the surface of the 
skin. When the water evaporates 

















from the skin, the body cools down, 

So sweating is a very important 
function of the human body. When 
the weather is very hot or when 
some vigourous activity takes place 
and the temperature of the body 
rises a person can lose several litres 
of water by sweating, 

People are encouraged to drink 
plenty of liquids during summer 
months to replace the water lost 
bby sweating, The body also loses 


some electrolytes and sodium 
chloride salt while sweating, 


What does the appendix do? 
S. Ramnath, 
Coimbatore. 


ANathing you can't live without, 
‘and that’s why you can do just 
fine if it gets infected and has to 
be removed. 

‘The appendixis a finger-shaped 
sac that protrudes off of the cecum, 
a pouch between the large and 
small intestine, In humans, neither 
the cecum nor the appendix does 
anything important for digestion. 
They seem to be vestigial remnants 
inherited from our vegetarian an- 
cestors. 

Plant-eating animals such as 
cattle and rabbits don't have an 
appendix, but they have a large 
cecum, filled with bacteria that 
digest plant fibre, As our pre: 
human ancestors developed a 
varied diet, they were less depen 
dent on obtaining energy from 
plant fibre 

Eventually they lost the bacteria 
that digest flbre, and the cecum 
apparently shrank in size, until all 
that remained was the small cecum 
and appendix that humans have 
today. 

Although the appendix probably 
evolved from digestive tissue, in 
humans it has a non-digestive func- 
tion, as one of the dozens of organs 
in the lymph system, 

When infectious organisms in- 
vade the body, the appendix and 
other lymph organs — the tonsil, 
adenoids, spleen and the many 
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lymph nodes — filter out any of 
the invaders that come floating 
along in the lymph fluid. They 
hold on to them until white blood 
cells can come by, learn what the 
invaders look like, and set out to 
‘hunt down others like them through: 
out the body. 

Although this role is important 
for the body's immune defenses, 
the appendix itself is dispensable, 
Like the tonsils, it can be removed 
and there will be enough other 
Iymph organs left to get the job 
done, 


How is cement prepared? 
V. Bhasker, 
Kumbakonam, 
Cement is derived from a Latin 
word for stone chippings which 
were used in ancient Roman 
mortar. In its general sense today 
however it covers a wide variety of 
binding materials in construction. 
Cements are finely ground 
powders that when mixed with 
water set to a hard mass, Cements 
are made of limestone chalk, 
cement rock, clay and slag. 
All the materials (except those 
which are soft) are first crushed 


Fee tonnes of coment can be made inthis tbe 
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and ground in two stages, usually 
ina rotating cylindrical ball or tube 
mill, The grinding can be done 
wet or dry. 

Soft materials are broken down 
by vigourous stirring with water in 
wash mills producing a fine slurry 
which is passed through screens 
to remove bigger particles 

The raw material is fed into a 
Jaln for burning, When the mixture 
comes out itis called clinker. The 
clinker is ground with an adequate 
amount of gypsum to make cement 
as we know it. 


{s the Sun shrinking? 
‘Sonu Kapur, 
Bombay. 

















A Thesunmay go through yes 
‘of expanding and shrinking, but 
in the long run, it is getting bigger, 
not smaller. 

Astronomers monitor the size 
of the sun by measuring the moon's 
shadow during solar eclipses, when 
the moon passes between the sun 
and the Earth. If the sun were 
shrinking, the moon's shadow 
would grow over the years. 

Astronomers have found no 
overall change in the size of the 
sun over the past three centuries. 
But the sun does seem to go 
through cycles of expansion and 
contraction, swelling by about 0.1 
percent of its diameter over 50 
years, then shrinking for the next 


50 years. 

Right now, the sun appears to 
be at the end of a 50 year expan- 
sion. Such small changes, which 
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might be caused by fluctuations in 
id will cool and expand, engulfing 


the sun's magnetic field, woul 


have little or no effect on the 


Earth's climate. 


The changes are barely detec: 


table by measuring eclipse shadows, 
So to confirm whether the cycles 
are real, scientists have tured to 
a new instrument called the Solar 
Disk Sextant, which measures the 
sun's diameter much more precise- 
Iy than could be done by the eclipse 
method. They expect an answer 
ina few years, 

Apart from its apparent cyclic 
shrinking and swelling, the sun is 
probably growing larger, as is com: 
mon for stars of its type, at the 
immeasurably small rate of several 
parent ofits diameter every billion 


Min about 5 billion years, when 
its hydrogen fuel is used up, the 
sun will swell dramatically, and 
become a red giant. Its outer gases 


the orbits of Mercury, Venus and 
maybe the Earth over the course 
of several million years, 
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[ipsa ove onthe outs 
of a tiny village grew a Neem 
tree, She was most unhappy. No 
one would eat her fruits. Children, 
monkeys, squirrels and song birds 
would eat the lovely purple berries 
of the Jambu tree who stood beside 
her, and swing on her branches. 
‘The guava tree behind her wasalso 
happy. She attracted everyone. 
On the other side, the shy Sita tree 
with her green fruits, waved her 
beautiful branches invitingly. 

The Neem tree looked at her 
neighboursand sighed, her bunches 
of leaves restless in the hot breeze. 
Everyone called her the bitter one. 
“Even the date palm with her bristly 
fronds and the palmyra with her 
stiff fandike leaves are happy 
because men come to them for 
their fruit!” she said and sighed 
once more. 

Just then a crow came and per 
ched on one of her branches. The 
crow loved the Neem tree's coolness 
and the medicinal scent of her 
leaves. He often came to her. “I 





am very sad," the Neem tree told 
her friend. “Everyone says 'mbitter 
and | feel unwanted... useless!” 

“Don't say that Mother Neem,” 
said the crow trying to soothe her. 
“We all have our own uses in the 
world and the Lord has made us 
all — bitter or sweet, black or white 
like yourbitterfruitand in summer 
your shade is coolest. Your medi- 
Cinal flavour is healing and just.a 
whiff of your scent revives me!” 
With these words the crow flapped 
away, promising to come again to 
Visit her. 


iat nit the Neem tes hada 
‘wonderful dream, She dreamt 
that she was ina celestial world. A 
trickling stream babbled a song as 
it flowed over purple pebbles. A 
soft blue light clothed the scene. 
The Neem tree's leaves were no 
longer green but many shades of 
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silver. They rippled happily in the 
celestial breeze. Little birds sat on 
the tree's branches and sang merry 
tunes. Her fruits were deliciously 
sweet, and a little boy danced in 
her shade, his anklets tinkling 


softy. 

Den broke, The Neem tree 
woke up to find herself the same 

bitter old tree, and she sighed. A 

flood of tears were forced from her 

bark. Even her friend, the crow 

‘was not there to comfort her. 

As the sun rose up in the sky a 
holy man came by the grove. 
Seeing the Neem tree, he sat down 
in her shade 

‘The Neem tree couldn’tcontain 
herself. She opened up her heart 
tohim. “Oh holysir!lam the bitter 
‘one. Won't you change my bitter: 
ness to sweetness,” she pleaded. 

‘The holy man was moved by her 
request. He looked at her com: 
passionately and said, “Mother 


Neem cannot change the creation 
of the Lord. But I shall make you 
happy. Give me a few days and I 
will come back with something for 

That evening, when the crow 
came back to visit his friend, he 
found her looking more cheerful. 
She told him about her dream and 
the visit of the holy man, and his 
promise to make her happy. He 
was delighted and the two of them. 

forward to the holy 





ne morning the holy man 
arrived with three strong men 
from the village. They brought 
many different tools. Asthe Neem 
tree and the crow watched they 
began to build something in her 
shade. “Something is happening 
at last 
‘Over the next few days the tiny 
building took shape, and soon a 
beautiful shrine with a new coat of 








whitewash with stripes of red ochre 
stood beneath the Neem tree. Holy 
men from the village came and 
chanted mantras and installed a 
small and beautiful image of Lord 
‘Ganesha in the shrine, The whole 
village tumed up forthe ceremony 
dressed in their best. Pipes and 
drums were heard as the holy water 
was poured over the temple, and 
coconuts, fruits, incense and 
camphor were offered, 

The Neem tree offered her tri 
bute to Lord Ganesh with a shower 
of tiny flowers that filled the grove 
with their healing fragrance. All 
the other trees, envied her, for 
nothing like this had ever happen 
ed to them! 

The holy man blessed the Neem 
tree with these words: “May you 
ever shade Lord Ganesh and heal 
the bruised bodies and minds of 
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all those who seek him!" 

The Neem tree bowed and offer 
ed her thanks, "You have given 
me Heaven, holy sir,” she said 
"You have taught me that one 
should neverbe bitterat heart, how: 
ever one tastes or smells! 

The holy man lovingly stroked 
the Neem tree's trunk and left. 


hen the scent of incense floats, 

up to the Neem tree's leaves; 
when she hears bells ringing each 
moming; when the village children 
stand before Lord Ganesh to offer 
their prayers, the Neem tree isfilled 
with joy. She praysand gives thanks 
too, 

“am in Heaven,” she says to 
herself. "I shallalays bein Heaven, 
because Lord Ganesh himself 
chooses to live in my shade!” 


Manju’s uncle is a widely travelled 
sea-captain. He has hidden the names of 
18 islands he visited in this grid. Can you 
find them? You can move in any direction 
you like along a straight line. 















































Wii cetuming to India from’ 
the USA, | visited Japan, As 
soon as | entered the home of a 
friend in Tokyo, his children knelt 
and bowed their heads before me, 
was told that this was the manner 
in which Japanese children greeted 
their elders, 

My friend's children — he has 
two sons and a daughter — were 
very hospitable, and took special 
care of me. At mid-day, we went 
into another room for lunch, At 
the door, they removed their shoes, 
‘The Japanese, | was told, do not 
wear shoes at their meals. 

During our long conversation, | 
learnt many interesting things about 
them. Japanese children are train. 


ed at a tender age in the arts of 
fishing, weaving mats, baskets, fans 
and caps. They love pretty colours 
and decorate their homes with 


streamers of different hues. They 
fashion their own toys with wood 
and paper 
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Spring time is very special in 
Japan, The children, the girls in 
particular, celebrate “The Festival 
‘of Dolls.” They decorate their dolls 
as brides and grooms and their 
marriage is conducted in pomp 
and splendour, ‘The ceremony is 
accompanied by dancing, singing 
and feasting. This festival usually 
falls on the third day of the third 
month of the year. 

The dolls festival originally began 
asa girl's festival but now it is 
enjoyed by the whole family. The, 
display of beautiful dolls is the main 
feature of the festival. These days, 
the dolls on display are not those 
which the children of the house 
play with everyday — they are 
ceremonial doils, handed down 







from generation to generation 
‘Theyare displayed in the best room 
of the house, during this festival, 
and then carefully boxed and 
stored away, until the following 
year. 

Generally a full set consists of 
fifteen dolls, dressed in traditional 
costumes, The Dairi-sama dolls, 
which represent the Emperor and 
Empress, are highly valued. They 
are dressed in resplendent court 
costumes made of silk, The dolls 
are displayed on tiered shelves, jn the days of the Empress Regent 
covered with a bright red cloth, Suiko (593 - 629 AD). This perhaps 
not unlike the South Indian “Koly,.” caught the fancy of the military 
‘The Dair-sama always occupy the class and gradually became a part 
top shelf! of the traditional life of the common 

people. 

T he Festival of Flags” celebrated — Bamboo polesare fixed in front 

on the fifth day of the fifth of every house and pictures shaped 
month each year is as much a |ike fish are hung on the poles! 
boy's festival, as “The Festival of The boys of the community divide 
Dolls” is for girls. Ever since World themselves into two groups, One 
War Il it has been celebrated as group holds flags andthe 
Children's Day. While the origin other group, wooden swords. A 
of the festival is not clearly known, fight between the two groups is 
scholars believe it tohhave develop: arranged and the group with flags 
ed from a court function observed wins 





+A Japanese "Koll® — ae Fev of Dall 













The poliday season which pre 
cedes new year, is always 
happy. The first day of the season 
is spent in visiting the local shrine, 
and meeting relatives and friends, 

‘On New Year's Day the front of 
each home is decorated with a 
pair of pine trees — the Kado- 
‘matsu, one to each side of the 
entrance. At the back of each 
tree, three stems of bamboo are 
placed, Young school children 
are initiated into the art of calli 
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graphy. All the members of the 
family dress in their finest clothes 
and pray that the rest of the year 
will be just as happy as the begin- 
ning of the season. 


Japanese boys are very fond of 
flying kites. The kites are of 
different colours and designs. 
‘Toumaments are held in kite fling. 
Usually they lke to make their kites 
by themselves. 

Most Japanese children are inte 


rested in gardening. Practically 
every house has a garden in which 
children grow plants and flowers, 
which they tend with great care. 
Japanese children have a highly 
developed aesthetic sense. A visitor 
sees it in every aspect of their lives. 
They are sensitive to beauty and 
very conscious of doing and saying 
the correct thing, We have much 
to leam from the children of Japan. 


SHAMSUDDIN 








PIN is an abbreviation of the 
term Postal Index Number. It 
was introduced by the Indian 
Postal Department in 1972, on 
the 15th of August. 

The PIN code system makes 
the sorting of postal articles faster 
and easier. Many post offices in 
India have the same name. Very 
often letters and parcels are 





addressed in regional languages, 





The PIN code system is intended 
to overcome these difficulties. 
The Indian Postal Department 
has allotted serial numbers to 
delivery post offices. No two 


post offices are given the same 
number. So the PIN code helps 
to pin point the delivery office 
easily. 

The first digit in the PIN code 
indicates a region. (India is divi: 


ded into 8 regions). The second 
digit indicates a sub region. The 
third digit indicates the sorting 
district. The fourth digit indicates 
the mail route within the sorting 
district. The fifth and sixth digits 
together represent a specific 
delivery post office. 

‘Now that you know the reason 
why PIN codes are used, don't 
forget to write it clearly whenever 
you address a letter. Don't forget 
to put it down on your own 
address when you write to 
Gokulam! 





= Syothinito 
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“rye days! olidys! Two devs! 
Holidays!” sings Abu loudly as 
he jumps off the school bus. He 
throws his schoo! bag high in the 
air, across the gate. It lands with a 
thud. His mother picks it up and 
goes inside the house to put it on 
Abu's shelf. 

‘Abu runs behind her, stil singing. 






“Skanda is going to visit his grand- 
mother, and Neha is going to the 
park!” 

“Sorry, Abu!” says his mother. 
“I'm not going to take you any- 
where this week end.” 

‘Abu doesn’t mind one bit. There 
are so many things to do right at 
home, all through the week end. 

‘After tea, Abu slips into the 
garden with his plastic spade. He 


Past a aan A 
GOWRI RAMNARAYAN. 


digs and digs and digs. 

“Shhh...” he whispers to the 
sparrow chirping on a bush close 
by. “I'm making a trap to catch 
animals in the night.” 

Abu scurties around collecting 
sticks and leaves. The sticks are 
criss-crossed on top of the hole 
Spreading leaves aver them is so 
difficult! They keep flying away, 

Then, Abu has an idea. He 
arranges some small stones on the 
leaves so that they don't fly! Isn't 
he clever? 

By the time, the trap is ready, it 
is quite dark, and Abu's mother is 
tired of calling him. Finally father 
comes out to haul Abu into the 
house. Abu kicks and screams 
the whole time. “I WONT come 
in! | WONT have a bath!" But 
father does not listen. He drags 
Abu into the bathroom and holds 
him under the shower. The water 
turns brown around him! 





fter dinner mother tells him a 

wonderful story about huge 
creatures called dinosaurs that lived 
‘on earth long, long ago. Abu sees 
pictures of those monster lizards 
in the book — Stegosaurus, Bron- 
tosaurus, Diplodocus..... He loves 
to read their names slowly! 

“Ifa Tyrannosaurus comes in the 
night, I will take a gun and shoot it 
dead! If a Diplodocus comes | will 
cut it up — chomp chomp — with 
my knife,” says Abu bravely. But 
Abu won't go to sleep without his 
mother and father on either side! 


© one coaxes Abu out of bed 
Nyrext day. No school! So Abu 
slides out of bed as soon as he 
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hears the Rrrring — Rrrattle, 
Rrring — Rrrattle of the door 
bell and milk can. He brushes his 
teeth quickly and runs to the back- 
yard. Has his trap caught an 
‘animal? Perhaps a baby elephant? 
Ora bunny rabbit? 

Abu is excited when he sees 
something blue on the hole. But 
itis only a wind blown plastic bag. 
He picks it up. and blovis into it 
until it looks like a balloon and 
then dashes it against the compound 
wall. BANG! 

Rushing to the kitchen Abu 
shouts, "Mother! I shot a dinosaur!” 
Mother is busy toasting bread. 
“Father!” yells Abu dashing out 
into the lawn, “I killed a bear!” 
But father only grunts as he reads 
his newspaper So Abu goestohis 
sister's room. He climbs onto the 
bed and yells in her ear. ““Sunitha! 
shot a lion!” Sunitha pushes him 
away rudely. “Get off Abu! Let 
me sleep!” Abu is very sad. “No- 
body wants to listen to me,” he 
says. 

‘What does he see on his sister's 
desk just then? There are some 
white sheets with squigaly black 
lines over them. The paint box 
and brush are ready to be used, 
‘Abu fetches a mug of water from 
bathroom. “Iwill paint a picture,” 
he says. “How surprised Sunitha 
will be!” 

Abu gets busy. His nose is 
screwed up. His tongue is hanging 
cout. The paint makes such lovely 
blobs of colour all over the paper! 
The colours run into each other 
and make new colours! Oh, look 
out Abu! There's paint everywhere! 








garden. 


stent late inthe aernoon, 
Sunitha hears a "Whee! Whee! 
Whee!” under her window, She 
looks out to see Abu living on his 
stomach in the sand, He is waving 
his arms and saying "Whee! Whee! 
Whee!” 

“Abu, what are you doing? Why 
are you Iying in that hot sand?” 
gigales Sunitha, 

“Tim not Abu! I'm an otter swim: 
‘ming in the water. See | can talk 
otter language — whee « whee!” 

‘Abu swims across the sand after 
2 whirling leaf and catches itn his 
mouth, "Ka-chuck!” shouts Ab. 
“Thave caught a fish for lunch!” 

Now Abu is really hungry. He 
goes to the refrigerator and takes 
‘ut the mango his mother has hid- 
den behind the vegetables. "Mmm! 
Delicious!” he says. 

6 Sen Wiping his grubby hands on his 

Ker-blink! Abu knocks over the shorts, Abu goes to the drawing 
mug, and water splashes across room, He puts two chairs together, 
the desk,actoss the papers. upside down and spreads a mat 

Sunitha wakes up and screams, over them, Now, Abu has his own 
“Oh, mother! Abu has ruined my house. He takes his toys into his 
maps. I'm going to kill him!" She house one by one. Soon the house 
ounces on Abu but father swoops becomes a ship. Captain Abu takes 
him out of reach. his animal sailors to the sea. They 

‘Abu bavls loudly. Mother takes sail right through a big storm with 
him away to the kitchen. “Peel thunder, lightning and rain, Is Abu 
the potatoes, Abu!" she says, Abu afraid? Never! He fights the shark 
pulls the skin off a potato slowly, and plays with dolphinst 
and sneaks a bite. Yuck! It isn't 
nice at all. nthe evening father comes home 

‘Aer lunch mother tells Abu to Lith a lovely surprise for him — 
take a nap. She sings him a lovely a small red bicycle! 
song, Very soon motherisasleep. “Hurray!” shouts Abu, “I will 
Abu is not! Off he runs to the ride my cycle round the world!" 
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—Queen of Indore, 


nand Rao Shinde and his wife =— 


lived in Pathardi, a small village SHAMSUDDIN 


in Maharashtra. Anand Rao was a 
farmer and theylived asimple and shipped at shrines, and made all 
contented life. The onlythingthey kinds of offerings to God. Yet they 
lacked in their life was a child. were not blessed with a child, and 
‘Theywenton pilgrimages, and wor- were very disappointed. 




















Tukun : Why is the river lazy? 
Mithun = I don’t know, why? 
Tukun : It runs on its bed that's 
why! 
— K. Sriram, aged 12 


One day, a sadhu came to their 
village. Anand Rao and his wife 
told him of their sad lot. The sadhu 
promised to help. He gave the 
farmer's wife some sacred ash and 
asked the couple to worship God. 
dess Jagadamba with unswerving 
devotion. For one year, both of 
them devoted themselves heart and 
soul to the worship of the Goddess, 

‘One night, Jagadamba appeared 
before them and said she would 
herself be born as their daughter. 
The couple were overjoyed. After 
a time, a girl was born to them. 
They called her Ahalya Bai, It was 
the year 1735 AD. 


ven as a child, Ahalya was a 
Every inteligent gi. The family 
pandit, while preparing her horo. 
scope, predicted that she would 
one daybeaqueenandruleovera 
state, and that her name would be 
immortal in the history of the 
country! 

Ahalya was well-versed in the 
epics, the Ramayana and the Maha 
bharata. She was also very kind, 
generous, and loving by nature. 
‘There was a majestic dignity in her 
carriage and speech and everybody 
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respected her. 

Ahalya spent her childhood in 
her simple village home, and her 
parents rejoiced in her company. 
When she was nine, they became 
eager to find a suitable match for 
her. Encouraged by herhoroscope, 
‘Ananda Rao tried for an alliance 
with one of the royal houses in 
Maharashtra. But he was disappoin- 
ted. He decided to leave everything 
to Aalya’s fate. 


ne day, the Maratha army, was 
Ofetutning after a victory in 
northem India, On their way, the 
soldiers halted in Pathardi, to visit 
the temple of Maruthi, which was 
very close to Ananda Rao'shouse. 

Old Malhar Rao Holkar visited 
the temple, with his son. That day 
Ahalya Bai and her parents also 
chanced to visit the temple. Malhar 
Rao was impressed by the dignified 
‘wayin which the young girl conduc 
ted herself and his son liked her 
too! Malhar Rao made enquiries 
about Ahalya and also came to 
know of all the predictions made 
at the time of her birth. He imme 
diately decided to make her the 
bride of hisson, Khande Rao. Soon 
afterwards, the wedding took place 
with all pomp and splendour. 





halya came to her new home. 
A. Though Mathar Rao was a strict 
cold man and his wife,a domineering 
‘woman, Ahalya very soon adapted 
herself to their ways, She lived 
according tothe ancient high ideals 
of Indian womanhood and very 
soon impressed the royal family 


Malhar Rao recognised her excep- 
tional abilities and whenever he 
and his son went to war, he entrus- 
ted most of the duties of adminis- 
tration to her. 


halya’s life in the palace was a 
Avhappy one. She became the 
mother of a boy and a girl. But in 
1754 tragedy struck. ‘There was 
some trouble from the Bhils, who 
were a mountain tribe, Khande 


Rao headed the army which was 


sent to crush the revolt, but in the 
encounter that followed, he was 
killed. Ahalya was plunged in 
sorrow, She decided to perform 


sati. 

Ahalyawasjustnineteen. Malhar 
Rao's sorrow knew no bounds. 
He was already beside himself with 
arief at the loss of his son, and 
could not bear the added sorrow 
of losing his beloved daughter in- 
law, When he heard that she had 
decided to commit herself to the 








pyre, he said, “My daughter, my 
only son has left me old and help: 
less, If you too decide to leave me, 
I shall be left desolate! My heart is 
broken, and my body is unable to 
bear the burdens of a kingdom. 
Therefore, my child, take courage, 
check your grief, and help me to 
carry on the work of the govern: 
ment.” 

Ahalya Bai realized her duty to 
her country and responsibility to 
her father-in-law and gave up the 
idea of committing sati. She deci: 
ded to help Malhar Rao with the 
administration, 

Malhar Rao was ambitious and 
wanted to bring the whole of India 
under Maratha rule. He was also 
brave and courageous, and it once 
appeared that he would realize his 
ambition, for most of northem India, 
including Delhi, rocked under the 
strength of the Marathas. But he 
never lived to see his dream come 
true, 






























M ali Rao, Ahalya’s son ascended 
the throne of Indore, He was 
weak of mind and inefficient. His 
reign was very brief, as after just 
nine months, he met with his death, 
Ahalya settled the question of suc 
cession and wisely decided to 
shoulderthe burden of government 
herself. 

This decision evoked mixed re- 
actions, Some were happy, and 
thought that awoman's rule would 
mean slackness. Theyhoped tobe 
ableto promote their selfish interests. 
Others thought that it was shameful 
for the mighty Marathas to be led 





byawoman. Butthe shrewd Ahala 
Bai understood them all. She put 
only the most efficient and able 
persons in charge of the affairs of 
state, and saw to it that none took 
undue advantage. She also kept a 
keen look-out for traitors and dissi- 
dents, and ruthlessly suppressed 
them, 

Ahalya Bai, forgetting her own 
personal sorrow, threw her heart 
and soul into the service of her 
people. She herself supervised all 
affairs of state. Anyone, rich or 
poor, had free access to her, and 
could put his grievances fearlessly 


Indore. 


halya Bai lived a very simple 

life. She never indulged in 
juxury, and whatever money she 
saved she spent on public welfare. 
She built many temples. Of these, 
the “Vishnupada” at Gaya is 
famous even today. 

Ahialya’s sense of love and kind. 
ness extended even to birds and 
animals. She kept a small piece of 
land in every village where birds 
and animals could live in peace. 

‘At the ripe age of seventy, she 
passed away, making her name 












































before her. That is why, Ahalya Bai immortal ust as the astrologers had 

became the most popular ruler of predicted. 
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HOW MANY VEGETABLES 
CAN YOU SEE? 





ubbles was sitting gloomily on 

Bhrer rocking horse. She had 
just been spanked and scolded by 
her mother, for wanting more gulab_ 
jamuns. “After all I had eaten 
only five,” thought Bubbles. “Its 
really not fair! 

“Bubbles!” Who was that calling 
her? Bubbles looked around in 
surprise, but there was no one 
the room. So she slowly and sadly 
started rocking again 

“Bubbles, its me!” came the voice 
again, “It's me, your rocking horse 
Theard you being scolded for 
wanting to eat more gulab jamuns. 
Don't be sad, Bubbles. I'll take 
you toa place where you can eat 
as many sweets as you please. 
Cheer up!” 











Bubbles was thrilled to hear her 
rocking horse speak. She hopped 
off and flung her litle arms around 
the horse's neck. “Do you really 
mean it?” she asked excitedly. 

‘Of course, Bubbles!” said the 
rocking horse. “Get on and hold 
‘me tight, and we can be in Sweet 
land in a jiffy 


oom! The very next instant, 
‘ZBubbles and her rocking horse 
flew out through the open window 
and rose higher and higher in the 
sky. Over a river they went, and 
then flew down on the other side 
into the most beautiful garden 
Bubbles had ever seen. 
All around Bubbles were fruit 
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trees, only when Bubbles took a 
closer look, she realised that the 
trees weren't laden with fruit as 
she had thought at first,but with 
sweets of different sizes and 
colours. A delicious smell was in 
the air, and the sweets seemed to 
wink at her and call her from all 
Sides at once. Laddus, mysorepaks, 
delicious jilebis, mouth-watering 
barfis, spongy white rasagullas. 
in fact, all of Bubbles’ favourite 
sweets grew there! 

Bubbles ran to the jilebi_ tree. 
She plucked one after another 
from the lowest branch, and gobbled 
them up greedily. She was just 
about to pluck the seventh jilebi, 
when suddenly the jilebi rose in 
the air. “Stop! Don’ 
you greedy git 
angrily. “You've had enough!” 
‘The jilebi rose high up and vanish- 
ed. 

Bubbles was very sad. She slowly 
made her way to the next tree and 
leaned against it. Why had the 
jilebi been so angry? She looked 
upand her heart beat faster. Gulab 
jamuns grew on the tree! Her 
favourite sweet! 

She stretched out her hand and 
touched a plump, juicy gulab 
jamun, and tried to pluck it. “No!” 
shouted the gulab jamun jumping 
ut of reach. “Don't touch me! I 
saw you eating six jilebis just a few 
minutes ago! 

“Please... please let me eat you!” 
‘begged Bubbles. “Just this once. 
She licked the sugar syrup from her 
fingers. But the gulab jamun was 
unmoved. “Four of your teeth 
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are out already child!” it said. 
“Do you want to look like a tooth- 
less old lady?" The gulab jamun 
flew up into the highest branch of 
the tree and hung from there, a 
fruit out of reach. 

Bubbles put out her hand for 
another gulab jamun. “Please just 


-one...” she said. “You always say 


that, Bubbles but you never stop 
with one!” said the gulab jamun. 
It too flew to the top of the tee 
and hung there out of reach. 
Bubbles was almost in tears now. 
‘She had thought she could eat as 
‘many sweets as she liked in Sweet- 
land. Her eyes fell on the laddus 
in the next tree. She ran to the 
tree and tried to pluck one, but it 


-, crumbled and fell to the ground. 


She tried another and another, 
but they all crumbled to the ground. 


Botti: st dawn beneath the 
tree, among the crumbled 
laddus, and began to cry. She 
had a terrible toothache. She 
wanted her mother, and wanted 
to go home. As Bubbles was 
feeling very sad, she couldn't stop 
sobbing. 

“Why are you crying?” asked a 
voice. Bubbles looked up and saw 
2 group of children standing before 
her. 

“My tooth hurts!" cried Bubbles. 
“Lwant to go home to my mother 

“Come with us!” said the children, 

‘We know how to cure your tooth- 
ache. Well take you to the dentist! 
Once your tooth is out, you'll feel 
better" 

“No!” shouted Bubbles in panic. 











“| don't want to go to the aentist! I 
won't go!” 

‘The children caught hold of poor 
Bubbles and dragged her along. 
“You must go!” they said. 

At the clinic, the dentist gave 
Bubbles an injection to numb her 
gums and then extracted her rotten 
tooth. 

“Look!” said the dentist to 
Bubbles, showing her the black 
tooth, “Now don't cry. Your pain 
is gone, You won't be greedy for 
sweets again will you?” 

“No, | won't,” whispered Bubbles. 
“Vd like to go home to my mother 





now please!” 

“Yes, but you must have a nice 
cold cup of... 

“Ice cream!" shouted Bubbles, 


wiping her tears, “But didn't see 
an ice cream tree anywhere!" 
“Come with me,” said the den. 
tist. He led Bubbles to a bush 
which stood behind the clinic. On 
every twig was a cup of icecream. 





Bubbles squealed with delight. She 
plucked a strawberry cup which 
she throughly enjoyed. 

“Bubbles!” The lide girl tumed 
around to set her rocking horse 
calling her. “Come, its time to go 
home.” 

Bubbles thanked the dentist and 
then hopped on the rocking horse. 
Zoom! They went up and up and 
then over the river and then flew 
in through the open window of 
Bubbles’ room. It hadn't taken 
them any time at all! 


ubbles quickly washed and went 
Bio bed” Mother came to say 
good night. “I'm sony I spanked 
you earlier Bubbles. Here, have 
‘one gulab jamun before you sleep,” 
she said. 

“No mother!” said Bubbles to 
her mother's surprise. “I've had 
enough. Good night!" Bubbles 
kissed her mother and fell fast 
asleep in a second. 
































— Ow exclusive Iwityiew 
wih the fv. Horv]es 








Lav and Kush, the twin sons of Sri Ram have brought 
fresh colour and fragrance to Ramanand Sagar's Uttar 
Ramayan which is telecast every Friday night. 

‘Mayuresh who plays Lav, is the younger of the two 
sons of Mr. and Mrs, Kshetramade. He is a Std. IX student, 
of the Modem English School. 

‘Swapnil who plays Kush studies in Std. VII. He is a 
student of the Behramjee Jeejiboy Institute. 

Gokulam decided to interview the young television 
heroes, to learn more about them. In this exclusive interview, 
the boys reveal their innermost thoughts and feelings... 


Gokulam : On what basis were 
‘each of you selected to play the 
prize roles of Lav and Kush? 
Swapnil : | have always been 
interested in acting. I have acted 
in innumerable Marathi plays 
Mr. Vilas Raj (who played “Lava- 
nasur”) happened to see me in a 
play and selected me to act in his, 
play. He suggested my name to 
Pappaji (Ramanand Sagar) 


‘Mayuresh : Lattend Mrs. Sudha 
Karmakar's drama classes. In my 
first play | acted as a “mouse.” In 
the next play had a bigger role — 
I was “wind.” Mrs. Sudha intro- 
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duced me to Vilas Raj, who selec- 
ted me fora role in his play — the 
‘same role which Swapnil did later! 
He recommended my name for 
the role of Lav. Pappaii selected us 
both for the screen test — a test 
which consisted of six stages. We 
were picked out of a thousand 
children, 


Gokulom : Aren't the roles you 
play in Uttar Ramayan very different 
from the kind of roles you usually 
do? 

: Its different. That's 
why I find it challenging. But I 
enjoy acting in plays. There is an 


immediate response from the 
audience. 

Swapnil : It's a mature role. It 
arouses the actor in me, Facial 
expression becomes very important 
on television, . When you are on 
stage people are at least 100 feet 
away, butit is not so with television, 

Gokulam : Are you both able 
to understand and deliver Sanskri- 
tized dialogues? 

Mayuresh : I have no difficulty 
atall. The scriptis handed over to 
us well in advance, On the actual 
day of shooting Pappaji sits with 
each of us, and explains every 
minute detail, He actually acts 


out the scene for us, He becomes 
a child himself! 


Swapnil : Pappaji makes dia: 
logue delivery easy. He explains 
everything to us, and then asks us 
first to deliver the dialogue in our 
‘own style. He watches us carefully 
and then corrects us. 


Gokvlam : Did you both know 
the story of the Ramayana before 
you got these roles? 

Mayuresh : Yes, of course, My 
grandmother has read out the story 
to me, from the time I was really 
small." 1 also love mythological 
films, like Sampooma Ramayana 
and Bajrang Balt 

Swapnil : | haven't read the 
Ramayana but my grandmother s 
told me all the stories. 








je 


Conductor : All the passengers get 
off the bus for a few moments! 





Passenger : Why? What's the 
problem? 
Conductor : | have to change my 


clothes! 
— Rema Jayaraman 


Gokulam : Children don't enjoy 
Uttar Ramayan as much as they 
liked Ramayan, Why do you think 
this is so? 

‘Mayuresh : If Uttar Ramayan 
had been telecast immediately after 
Rarnayan, it would have been appre 
ciated. With the long gap I think 
the link was broken. 

‘Swapnil : Uttar Ramayan is a 
good serial but it is lengthy and 
slow. Children of my age want 
faster and more action-packed epi- 
sodes. 

Gokulom : How does your act- 
ing affect your schoo! life? Will 
either of you give up studying for 
acting? 

Mayuresh : I was rather scared 
about accepting the role at first 
because | am in Std. IX. | can't 
afford to miss too many classes. 
But the Headmaster of my school, 
and the teachers have all been 
helpful. | attend private coaching 
classes, | was warmed at the start 
that | would have to work extra 
hard to cope. I love my studies, 
generally score about 98% in Maths. 
and Science. 

A lot of the shooting was done 
during the vacation, So far! have 
missed only five days in June. 

Til never give up my studies. 
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‘Success as an actor or an artiste 
depends on public support. But 
for success in academics | need to. 
depend only on myself and my 
willingness to work hard. A good 
degree means a good future, 

‘Swapnil : My school gives me 
full permission to act. Apart from 
‘Uttar Ramayan I have also acted 
in Ad films, like Pan Pasand and 
Cadburys, Acting has never affec: 
ted my studies. Ihave always been 
first in class, right from K.G. I 
have never scored below 80%. I 
don't know yet which field I'l 
choose but | know I'd like to get a 
degree, 

Gokulam : What is your ambi- 
tion? 

Mayuresh : I'd like to be a 
doctor, and my hobby — acting, 
of course! 

Swapnil : I don't know yet what 
I want to become. I'd like to be 
famous whatever I do! 

Do you have a 
message for the readers of Gokulam ? 

+ I'd tell them never 
to neglect studies, Drama and 
dance are like the frills which de- 
corate a frock, A frock can serve 
{ts purpose without frills but there 
can be no frills without a frock! 

+ T would like to tell 
them never to do something just 
because some one tells them to 
do so, but to put their hearts and 
souls into what they are doing 
because they want to! 


— JAYASHREE RAJ 





Three enterprising ladies of 
Madras — Mrs. Shyamala Siva- 
raman, Mrs Anuradha Das Gupta 
and Mrs. Malathi Muralidharan, 
have combined their creative skills 
to invent a number of odd hobbies 
‘and useful pastimes. Mrs. Malathi 
Muralidharan demonstrated how 
to make a sandwork picture. It 
makes an attractive decoration for 
your drawing-room, 


You need : 


1. A large plywood board, (the 
size depends upon the picture 
chosen), 


2. Ordinary poplin or longcloth 
for the background (A dark 
shade like dark blue or black 
is preferred). 

3, Fine sand. 

4. Oil colours or fabric paint. 

5. A tube of Fevicol 


What to do: 





* Paste the background cloth on 


the plywood board. Paste ONE 
inch of the cloth on the reverse 
side, as shown in the illustration. 





Tr of the cloth is w be pasted 
fon the reverse side. 


Trace the picture chosen, using 
yellow carbon paper. 

Apply Fevicol and spread sand 
on the picture, part by part. 


* Colour the sand. If you wish, 


you can colour the sand 
BEFORE applying it on the 
board. Use either oil paint or 
fabric paint. 


* At the end, stand up the board 


and shake slightly so that the 
extra sand falls off. 


“SUNEELA" 
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[in the ashram of Rishi 
Upamanyy, 





eager to hear 
stories of 

reat dev 
of Lord Siva, 





1 will tell you the storyof 
Bhakta Nandan and you 
will understand! In the 
d of the Chola, 
a Tittle village called 


ready for 
harvest! 

















Fetch the men and 
begin work & 


Mmm... hurry! 
atonce! 


The erop was 
threshed... 


(Nandan This 
year naure has 
teen kind 10 us 
‘There is plenty, 
Give the men 
extra measures 
of ree 






‘Certainly, sit! It isthe grace 
‘of Lord Siva and the generosity 
of the River Kollidama.u. 





Nandan! What do you know of the 
grace of Lord Sivan. YOU. an 
illiterate worker... What a joke! 









Huh! Spoken like a true 








JYoualso serve Lord Siva, Nar 

| You havegiventhe temple drummer 
the leather which he has accepted 
for the drum. It wasn't for you 
Lord Siva couldn't hear the musi 


Nandan’s 
devotion 
only grew. 


Thiruppungur is not far 
from here. | must see the 
temple of Lord Siva 
there 


wy devotee nig 


Prat is al right! But iti 
the Gods of his own cas 
wear the sacred ash and 
Lord Siva? 

= 





* Let us worship the 
Lord of Kai 


A Why should we worship Lord Siva, 


other’ 








Perhaps all the sins 
Thave commited, 
are blocking my 


view of the Lond 
| in the guise of 

this enormous 
bull! 





Tn Thiruppungur. 


stone bull 
‘moved to the 

side and the 
beautifully it 





Oh Lord! if 
Bhayavan Nandi 
would move 
just litte 
wwe will be 





|We will lose 
lour jobs, What . 
wishes to build 
a temple tank. 


Will you 
help him? 


















Seated on the banks| 
of the pond, 
Nandan wat} 

Jost in medita- 





-—— 
What a 
wonder! 












































Nandan shut both his ears, 


Ofer liquor? Never! Must 
we give in to our weak- 
nesses in the name 


My eyesare opened! Siva 


Chidambaram! Siva Chidambaram! 


Madat rua! Peya! goat 
‘The Godsusk torment! | P—— 


‘They ask for liquor! Here isu chicken! jm liquor! 
























Nandan 
angered 

Fools! God is compas: 
sionate! God is love! 
Will God ask you to 
ill goats? Will he 
drink liquor? 








Nandan who was very strong freed the 
xgoatsund chicken, He broke the pot of 
| Hawor 


{All of you must repeat after me! Hara! 
| Hara! Sivat Siva! Chidambaranatha 


Sy 





i 
“4 


if 


Chidambaranatha. 


is this the | (OWE day Ninduiv asked ove landlord 
way (0 ‘he could crave to Chidambaram 
worship God? 
From that day all the villagers 
sang the praise of Lord Siva 


Don't be mad, Nandan! | 
| Go attend to work! 


“We pray to the Lord of the Dance! 
He will forgive and protect us!” 


Chidambaram... hub.ou! 








Sit must sce the holy spire Nandan ghew sad... 
>f Chidambaram, Please 
allow me to x0 tomorrow. 
Wheh will Tever have 
| the good fortune of 
| seeing you. 


eon re | 
























Allright Nandan! If you | 
really wish to x0, doo! 
But you cannot leave : 
anil all my 

forty velis of land are 
sown and the erop has 
grown. 





(Rime mighe im 
Nandan's drew 


My servants have 
sown the land! 
Show your 





The nextday 
Nandan show 
ed the 
landlord... 





7 ¢ one foot in length already... 
What mace The ers of paddy ae on 





Nandan! You are blessed with Divine [~ = a 
Grace. fin my ignorance Lspoke hur. | Nandan joyfully lt for Chidambaram. 
ly to you please forgive me 





endl 


Chidambaranathat 
Fe ae =| \ 1 comin. 


The spires of Chidambaram. 


» aie Here is Chidambaram 
» Cae 
> q ‘Where Nataraja dances. 





Nandan prostrated , 
before the 

| Southern gateway 
Jo the temple... 








My Lord! Why was I born in a lower 
ceaste? I wish to come into the temple ™ my d ‘ 

ly devotee Nandan isby the village tank, 
and see you with nfy own eyes. ‘sad because he thinks himself unworthy. 


in the eyes of the world of entering my 
temple... 





Al of you must 


sound fetch him 
to my presence 
His devotion is 


this truth to the 
world! 


This man 
looks 
like u devotee... 


Yes sie! Lam the unfortu- 
rnate Nandan! 1 belong 
toa lower caste und | 
ceannot enter the temple 
to glimpse my Lord! 
must be a sinner, 


hey 
cL 


Nandan was trve 
devpices He was pure 
of art and mind. He 

Vanced in eessy 
befofe the sinctorum. 
Asin was dancing, his 
soulbecume one wit 

his beloved Lord 





Tont understand the hills 
(Or the bounding sea 
Or the curly mountain nills 
How these came to be. 
I don't understand the sun 
Or the little twinkling star, 
How were these ever begun — 
Tonly know they are. 

only know this heart of mine 
Rises up from despair 

Into joy and divine peace 
Just knowing they are there. 


Now. WHERE IS 
THE DEUMAL POINT? 





pread over an area of thirty six 
S Sauare ilometres, Udhagaman 
dalam isbetter known as Ooty, the 
queen of the hills 

The best time to visit this hill 
station Is the summer, when the 
heat scorches the plains — between 
May and June — for the summer 
temperature is 21.1°C (Maximum) 
and goes down to 11.6°C (Mini 
mum)! If you miss this time of year. 
September and October are enjoy 
able months too 

The journey by train upto Ooty 
is absolutely wonderful. Passing 
the dark caves, lush green valleys, 
waterfalls and bridges gives me 
immense joy. | often feel that the 
flowers are pleading with me to 
stay longer, and not return home 
so soon, 

The Botanical Gardens of Ooty 
are beautiful. In the middle of the 


sprawling garden isp tree which is 
very very old 
In the heart of Qoty is a lake, 


and a toy train rung by it. I love 
riding in that train. 

Ooty is famous fof its dog show, 
flower show and fruit show — which 
are annual events. Alarge number 
of people come to Doty to partici. 
pate in the shows. 

A place worth-seging nearby, is 
Dodapettah, They sdy that it's 8640 
feet above sea-levell_ I sometimes 
wonder how they Ineasured the 
height of the place! 

Not far from Ooty, is the Mudu- 
malai Wildlife Sandtuary. In the 





{too much to tell, and I don'thave 

the words to say everything. So! 

sanctuary ate tigers, wolves, onlysay"Come and see everything 

elephants and manyother animals, for yourselves!” 
T would love to invite all the 

readers of Gokulam to Ooty. There — Sandhya Mani, aged 9 











ittle Susan was celebrating her 
Lesixth birthday in her grand 
mother’s lovely house in Ooty. 
She came skipping into the beauti 
fully decorated dinning room wear 
ing her pink and white lace frock 
which grandma had given her that 
morning. 

“Susan darling! You look like 
an angel!" said her grandma 
Mrs. Thomas, as she came forward 
to hug Susan, 

Mmm... How regal grandma 
looked in the white silk sari which 





was as white as her hair, and with 
the chunky diamond necklace gli 
tering at her throat! Susan knew 
that the necklace was an heirloom 
for it had been in the family for 
five generations! 

Susan watched Ramu spread a 
dainty table cloth on the dining 
table. Mary Kutty the cook heaped 
the table with many mouth-watering 
delicacies. In the middle she placed 
a sumptuous cake. It was shaped 
like a ship! The sails were white 
and it was pure chocolate beneath! 
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‘And there were spicy samosas and 
Mary Kutty’s freshly baked jam 
tarts 

All Susan’s friends were coming 
to her party. Grandma had orga- 
rised games and wonderful presents 
for all the children who came. 

Suddenly there was the sound 
of an approaching car. Grandma 
and Susan rushed out to see who 
itwas. A sleek car came up and 
stopped by the steps, and a smartly 
dressed young man stepped out. 
He was carrying a bouquet of roses 
and a gaily wrapped package. 

“Ratnoo....dear!" exclaimed 
Mrs. Thomas. “How nice to see 
you!” 

“My dear Aunty!" whispered the 
young man. He gave grandma 
the roses, and touched her feet. 


a 


‘Susan was surprised to see tears 
in his eyes. She didn’t think grown- 
up people cried. 

Grandma tumed|to Susan “Meet 
Uncle Ratnoo, child!” she said. 
“He's a special friend. Do you 
know but for him| I wouldn't be 
wearing my necklace today. It 
would have been gst forever.” 

“Are you a policeman Uncle 
Ratnoo?” asked Susan, as she 
looked up at hit 

“No, darling! sai 
kneeling beside Susan and giving 
her the present he'd brought. “Its 
along story! I was justa little urchin 
about your age when I met your 
grandma” 

“Do tell me the story!" pleaded 
Susan. 

The young man looked up at 
grandma and when she smiled and 
nodded, he picked|up Susan and 
sat her down on his knee, took a 
deep breath and Yegan to tell a 
story that was twenty-three years 
old. 





Uncle Ratnoo 


On’. biter cold New Years 
Day in Ooty. Mrs. Saramma 
Thomas stepped out of the shop- 
ping centre with a bag full of things 
she had bought. 

“Can I carry yout bags for you, 
madam?” asked a shaky voice. 
Looking around Mrs. Thomas rea~ 
lised that it belonged to a frail 
young boy about séven years old 
‘wearing a tattered Shirt. He was 
barefoot and shivering pitifully. 

A lump rose in Mrs. Thomas’ 
throat to see his condition. “Yes, 
put the bag in the ¢ar!” she said. 





When he had done so, she gave 
hhim ten rupees. She knew it was 
too much but it was New Year's 
Day... and he was such a little 
fellow. 

Little Ratnoo clutched the ten 
rupees in his hand, and stared after. 
the kind lady driving away. Ten 
rupees! Things had been very bad 
at home since his father had lost 
his job, Ratnoo had had to be 
stopped from school and there was 
no money at home for medicines, 
for his father, who was ill, Ratnoo 
decided to buy one of the two 
tablets the doctor had prescribed. 
Maybe. 

Ratnoo’s thoughts came to a 
halt as his eyes fell on the shining 
object by his feet. On the dusty 
pavement laya glittering diamond 
necklace! It was the necklace the 
kind lady had been wearing. It 
must have slipped off as she stood 
talking to him, 

Ratnoo picked up the necklace 
and put it in his pocket along with 
the ten rupee note, after making 
sure there was no hole in it. He 
ran into the shop and asked the 
manager where the kind lady lived, 
At first the manager wouldn't pay 
him any attention but finally the 
urgency in the boy's voice and his 
politeness made him yield. 

“I think you mean Mrs. Thomas 
boy," he said. “She is the wife of 
Dr. Thomas.” 

No sooner had the boy heard 
the words than he was off like a 
shot, Everyone had heard of 
Dr. Thomas. He was Ooty’s most 
famous doctor. .He lived in a 


beautiful house by the lake. 

Ratnoo ran all the way to 
Dr. Thomas’ house. When he tried 
to enter the gates he was stopped 
by the watchman’s strong hand 
pushing against his chest 

Ratnoo did not want to tell the 
watchman anything. What if he 
thought that he was a thief? He 
wanted to hand over the necklace 
toMrs. Thomas herself. He thought 
it would be safest. But how to get 
past the watchman? 

He decided that only surprise 
would work, He suddenly dashed 
past the watchman and raced 
towards the steps 

The next minute, hell broke 
loose, A huge dog ran towards 
Ratnoo barking loudly, baring huge 
white teeth, The watchman was 





close behind shouting threats. Just 
as the front door opened Ratnoo 
fainted with fear and exhaustion 
and hunger... 










hen Ratnoo woke up lie felt 
Wivenderfully warm. He was 
wrapped in a blanket and was ling 
on a soft mattress by an electric 
heater. 

“How do you feel son?" Ratnoo 
started at the kind voice, It was 
Mrs, Thomas! “Here have some 
milk and toast! 

‘As Ratnoo ate the delicious meal 
his mind cleared. He marvelled at 


the lady’s kindness. After all she. 


didn’t know he had brought back 
her necklace, 

“Did you lose this madam?" he 
asked the lady, pulling the precious 
necklace out of his pocket. He 
explained how he had found it 

Mrs. Thomas looked at the jewel 
through tear-dimmed eyes. “I had 
just realised the loss and was about 
to call the police!” she said. “Thank 
you child!" 


+ turned out to be the best New 

Year's day in Ratnoo's young life 
Dr. and Mrs. Thomas helped his 
father regain his health and also 
RIVA, IF THE EARTH 15 


ROUND, How COME WE 
DON'T FALL OFF? 


payed for the schaoling of Ratnoo 
and his sisters. Ratnoo's father 
soon became well and regained 
his former strength. Dr. Thomas 
helped him find work 

But best of all Mrs. Thomas 
bought Ratnoo text books and 
spent many hours, giving him extra 
tuition in her free time. Ratnoo’s 
keen interest and) determination 
to excel brought him success, He 
passed the exam with fling colours 
and got a scholafhip to attend 
college. | 

rele Ratnoo fivshed his stony 

Unna sat staring into space, lost 
in memories. The|chatter of litle 
Susan's friends who had arrived 
for the party brought him back to 
the present with a start 

“So you see Susan dear! Your 
kind grandparents) made a poor 
boy, the man you see today...” he 
said 
No Susan sald grandma with 
a smile, “His own honesty and 
hard work heve pald him sich 
dividends, How) pleased Dr 
Thomas would habe been if he 













‘THE FINEST THING. 


= uP on a time, there lived a 
sage. He would travel from 
village to village, sharing his wisdom 
with the villagers. Many people 
would come to him and ask him 
questions about God and the 











re" ih 







One day, a man who had come 
to the sage, asked him a question 
which brought a smile to his lips. 
“What is the finest thing in the 
world, sir?" he asked. 

The sage put his question to 
the people who had gathered there. 
“What do each of you think?” he 
asked. Some people said that the 
finest thing in the world was money; 
some said it was health; some felt 
it was nature and some said art. 

The sage listened carefully to 
all their words. “You will find true 
happiness in this world if you are 
contented with what you have. 
So in my opinion satisfaction is 
the finest thing in the world.” 


‘THE KING'S QUESTION. 


H (pce upon a time there led 2 


king’ who always asked silly 
questions, One day he announced 
in court that a huge bag of gold 
would be.awarded to the person 
who answered his question. But 


Tales by M.N. Kanchana, aged 11 





‘THE CROOKED TREE 


nce upon a tithe, there was a 

crooked tree in the forest. All 
the other trees laughed at the poor 
crooked tree. “Yu are bent like 
an old woman, poor dear tree!” 
they mocked, “Lobk at us, we are 
straight and tall and beautiful!” 

One day a wood cutter came to 
the forest. He was delighted to 
see the straight tall trees. “Aha!” 
he said to himself.| “I will get lots 
‘of money for these|trees!” And so 
he cut down all the straight trees. 

‘When he came to the crooked 
tree, he said: ‘il have many 
straight, tall trees, || don't need 
this crooked tree. |It won't fetch 
any money.” So he went away 
2x} without the crooked tree. 
not many people tried, because The crooked tree was sad to 
the question was really rather silly 
“How many hairs have you got on 
your head?” Who could count, 
after all? 

‘One day a young man wearing |“ 
a cap came to see the king, He 
wished to try to win the bag of 
gold, “Oh king!” he said, “I can 
answer your quiestion quite easily.” 

“If you do, the bag of gold is 
yours,” said the king, 

‘Then how the courtiers laughed 
when the young man pulled off his 
cap. He had only one hair growing 
‘out of his bald pate! “I have only 
one hair on my head, sir!" he said 
with a smile. 

The king gave the young man 
the bag of gold and decided that 
he would never ask silly questions 
again. 
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see all the straight trees cut down 
but realised that there was some 
‘meaning even in his crooked shape. 
He lived happily ever after. 


THE GOLDEN CROW 


Oregon time there ed a 
poor hardworking girl. Her 
mother and she lived in a hut and 
sold rice for a living 

‘One day the gil’s mother asked 
her to dry some grain, and keep 
the crows away from it, The gil 
stood in the hot sun to safeguard 
the drying rice when she suddenly 
saw a golden crow, Before she 
thought of chasing it away, it swoop: 
ed down and ate some grain. 

“We are very poor,” said the 
gitl to the crow. “If you eat this 
grain, we'll starve tomorrow.” 

The crow was soriy for the git 
“{ will help you," it said. "Come 
to my nest!” 

The girl followed the crow to its 
nest. The mest was made of gold 
too, In the nest lay three boxes of 
gold, The girl chose the smallest 
one of all, When she opened it 
she found some diamonds in it. 
She ran home happily to show 
them to her mother. 

The news spread, Many people 
were jealous of the gitl’s good 
fortune. Her neighbour made a 
cunning plan. She gave her own 








daughter some grain to dry. 

Just as before, the golden crow 
came and ate some grain. The crow 
then invited the git! to his nest, 
and showed her the three gold 
boxes. The greedy git! snatched 
the biggest box and ran home, 
with not a word of thanks. 

When she went home and open: 
ed the box there were only stones 
in the box. The gitl was so angry 
that she yelled and whined. She 
and her mother decided to leave 
the village and go far away. The 
golden crow was never seen again. 








‘Anwovers to Spot the Vegetables 


forfinto, bitter gourd, mango, ap 
ach, pumpkin, snake’ gaurd, 
benana flower, bananas, 
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(Ames 


stand by the open door. 

To watch the summer rain 

Pouring from a deep blue basin 

It is a moment's delight 

To see the lightning strike — suddenly, 
As the rain rushes to kiss the earth 


€, Jeevakala, aged 15 















VU i hi 
‘When the waves ‘come 0 YO"'s 
You should know what to do! 
He yow jump Ove" the waves 

P on tjvrnp ove! 


‘The waves 


Sometimes the wat 


Sometimes they are 
Foyou stand by 7O°dh ‘waves 


‘They will drag you 


Swi 
Pan’ and twir 
Plants and fish ling 
Ak rippling water. 
Along the eenal 
Fresh, laces of 
\ sparkling, green, 
4 mn. — - 





Photo : Shethari 


ittle Kingdom is a shop meant 
Leaclusivel for children. Chil 
dren are’ ler-struck by the this 
‘on display. Toys of all kinds — 
dolls, teddy bears, soft cuddly toys 
and Barbie and Skipper who have 
all kinds of clothes to change into, 
tiny kitchen sets, modelling clay, 
many new kinds of board games, 
video games, video cassettes for 
children, lovely story books, even 
school bags and all the things that 
go in a pencil box are available! 

I loved the baby section where 
things for babies are sold. Little 
dresses, baby shoes, play-pens, 
prams and rocking horses and litle 
baby seats are available. They 
looked so cute. All the baby things 
were soft and pretty. 

All the customers, specially 
children, because its a children’s 
shop, are given royal treatment at 
Little Kingdom. Even at the en- 
trance we are warmly wel 
and the sales people showéd us 
everything | lyand cheerfully. 1 
felt quite at home. 
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“Why a shop for children?” we 
asked the manager, “Because there 
isn't one!” he replied. Little 
Kingdom opened pn the 22nd of 
November last year. 

There are many advantages of 
shopping at Little Kingdom. It is 


conveniently located off Nungam- 
bakkam High Road. Itis a perfect 
shop for choosing gifts for children, 


for everything a ¢hild needs is 


things available under one roof. Easy 


parking and airconditioning make 
the shopping more comfortable. 
‘One can shop slowly in a happy 
atmosphere. 

‘As we were leaving the shop | 
noticed a sign proclaiming that if 
any of the goods sold here are avai- 
lable ata cheaper rate inany other 
shop in the city, thé customer can 
retum the purchas¢ for a cheaper 
price, within seven|days. I have 
never seen such a promise made 
by any other shop! | 

I was nearly at the-door when a 
kind man hurried up to me. “For 
the from Gokulam — a 
small gift from us,” he said pushing 
a gaily, wrapped patkage into my 
hands. “Come back again to Little 
Kingdom? love tg goback, won't 
you? 


Get a gang of friends together; 
play some music; keep a bowlful 
of crunchies close by and get set 


to make beads, You can make 
beads of different sizes, shapes and 


colours. 


You need : 

* Straws! Don't throw them away 
after a drink; wash and keep 
them! 

* Glossy colourful covers of old 
magazines. 

* Abottle of glue 


What to do = 


* Cut straws to pieces of one inch. 

* Cut the magazine covers into 
long strips one inch wide 

* Brush a little glue on the strip. 
Stick the end of the strip to the 
one inch piece of straw. Wind 





firmly, brushing a little glue at 
intervals until the bead is formed 
the way you like. Stick the outer 
edge firmly, making sure the 
paper won't unravel, and your 
bead is ready! 

Make several beads of different 
sizes making the straw smaller 
or bigger. 


* To make a bead with a different 


shape, narrow the width of the 
strip of coloured paper. Wind 
more paper at the centre for 
extra thickness, and very little at 
the sides 


* String the beads together. You 


can make a colourful bead cur- 
tain for the doorway of your 
room if you make enough beads. 
You can also make yourself a 
fancy necklace if you like! 


— BHANU MOHAN 
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BEST LETTER OF THE’MONTH 
NIZE = Rs. 25, 


Dear Editor, 

Life in 2001 will be easy and fast 
paced and comfortable. There will be 
‘computers in every house and robots 
till take care of daily routine work in 
homes. 

Science will be so advanced that 
there will be no disease. There will be 
carbohydrates, proteins, fats and 
vitamins in the form of pills. There 
will also be moisture pills. No more 
‘eating and drinking! All the water on 
earth will be pure and people will be 
living beneath the sea, They will have 














houses and roads and gordens and 
robots too! 

The solar system arid our Milky Way 
will be explored. People willbe ling 
fon other planets, Transport will not 
bea problem. There ull be parachutes 
with propellers, ta make them go up 
1s well as down, Trajns will run at a 
speed of threehundred kilometres an 
hour Planes will fly fabter than sound 
‘and there willbe @ regular rocket service 
from Earth to other planets 

(Of course, things which cost 
Rs. 10/- now, will cost Rs, 100/- in 
2001. So forget the pst and think of 
the future! 








Navegn Unni aged 9, 
3S. Ewarts School 


Dear Editor, 

‘Can you imagine this beautiful world 
submerged in the sea? k doesn't seem 
possible, does it? Bu} this very thing 
could happen if the carborrdioxide 
In our atmosphere rdaches a certain 
Hit 

The carbondi-oxjde molecules 
absorb the heat radiated by the earth 
This keeps the atmbsphere warm, 
‘This is exactly what the glass rool of a 
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all enjoyable things for children'to do. 

From the age of Copemicus and 
Gallleo and Aryabhatta, (0 the age of 
astronauts lke Neil Armstrong, Edwin 
Aldrin and Rakesh Sharma, mah has 
tried to lear the secrets of our universe 
Indeed with the frogress in science 
he has been able to gather a good 
deal of information about the sun, 
stars moon and other heavenly bodies. 

"Yet through the ages man has been 
Unable to ascertain how the sun, the 








‘greenhouse does, Itlets in the sunlight 
to heat the plants but doesp't let it 
back out quickly 

Whatever energy we consume for 
our comforts each day, is produced 
by the burning of fossil fuels. Even 
the cleanest of these produce carbon 
dioxide when burning. A constant 
build up of carbon-di-oxide in the 
‘atmosphere will lead to the pheno 
‘menon called greenhouse effect. 
«wll permanently raise the temperature 
‘of our earth's atmosphere which will 
lead to the melting of the polar ice stars and the planets originated, He 
‘cars and ultimately to a rise in sear does not know whether or not some 
level, supernatural power controls thelr 

‘Let us not allow this to happen to movement 
our beautiful eath, Let us grow more 
plants — plants which take in carbon: G. Vidya, aged 10, 
dioxide and exude oxygen and main: PS, Senior Secondary Schoo! 
tain a balance. 





Dear Editor, 
Preeti Jain, aged 11, , 

este anh Many brutal kings take place on 
Kendriya Vidyaleya. ine roads of Madras each day, Ih 
each case Its not a man who dies, 








Dear Editor, but a creature much larger than a 
‘Astronomy is avery exeting subject. man ~ a tre. 

Everyday new discoveries are made We wouldn't be happy if someone 

by astronomers by which scientists cut off onelour arms. Yet we cut off 

arrive at exciting new theories! the limbs of another living creature 
‘Visiting a planetarium; watching stars without thought Hungry goats and 

and planets through’ a telescore’ cows chew up the leaves of the road 


‘gathering information about astronomy side trees, Shouldn't the people who 
from books and magazines; these are rear these animals be held responsible? 
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Dear Editor, i 

History praises grept monarchs lke 
‘Akbar and Ashoka, |People all over 
the world worship thd tenets of demo- 
‘racy, Yet itis not th form of govern» 
‘ment that matters, but the conduct of 
those in power whicH{ certifies a good 






gdvemment 
Society can ilkaffofd another Nero 
cor Hitler, A tyrant + democratic or 


Why, many people even peel off the 
bark ofthe trees, leaving scars! 

Pethaps we could start a centre for 
growing fodder for hungry cows and 
goats, so that all the owners of cattle 
could send them there to be fed. We 
could also charge a fine for cuttiig 
down or damaging the trees on the 
roadside, 

‘Trees give us shelter from the scor feudal is the bane of fociety, A free 
ching heat and trees attract rainfall f press, a righteous lepislature and a 


‘we do notwish to vanish from earth;if united rreogle are the| hall-marks of a 
‘we wish survive: if we do not wish to cultured nation, 

become extinct — we must save the" In no form of government should 
trees. truth become a casiality. A good 





K. Visvanathan, aged 13, government is one which rules the 
St. Patiick’s Higher Secondary School least 


1. Manikendon, oop 14 
$iTonsSenir Sendo School 
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Words 
15th of each month, Your letters must 
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rTihete were once three dolls ona 
shelf. One was made of salt, 
the second was made of cloth in 
the old fashioned manner, closely 
stitched by hand. The third doll 
‘was sculpted out of granite. Itshone 
and was smeared with oil 

‘One day, the three dolls were 
immersed in a tub of water. The 
first doll dissolved in the water and 
disappeared. The second doll 
absorbed a lot of water but didn’t 
lose its shape. The third doll was 
totally impervious to the water. 
Not one single drop of water per 





meated its shiny, olly surface 

The first doll represents the man 
who is able to merge himself com: 
pletely with the all pervading self 
and becomes one with it. 

The second doll representsa true 
lover of God, whose love is soaked 
up to increase the knowledge and 
‘well-being of the soul 

The third doll represents a 
worldly man — one who would 
not admit even the least trace of 
true knowledge 

What would you like to be? 

— Retold by S. Viswanatha 


B 








‘September 5, is Teacher's Day! 
So Gokulam brings youa special 
storyshis month highlighting the 
‘most sacred of all relationships 
— that between a teacher and 
his student, 

Teacher's Dayis celebrated to 
remind ourselves of the service 
of these dedicated people to.| 
society, Teachers shape the’ 
society of tomorrow. They mould 
‘young minds and give them direc 
tion, 

We hope each one you will 
‘make a special effort on Teacher's 
Day to be nice to your teachers 
and renew your pledge to work 
hard under them this year... 











Tr lunch bell rang. With a 
relieved sigh, the boys of Class 
VIII put away their books. They all 
stood up as their History master 
left the room. The instant the door 
closed behind him, there was an 
uproar, as the boys took out their 
lunch boxes chattering loudly. The 
subject discussed at length was the 
Inter-School Tennis Tournament, 
which wasjustaround the comer, 


Srikanth was the happiest boy 
when the History lesson came to 
anend, Usuallyhe liked Historyas 
the master made the soe really 


comealive, so that even the dullest 
boy would be interested, but today 
Srikanth’s mind was preoccupied 
with other things! 

Srikanth’s best friend, Gopal, 
understood what was uppermost 
in Srikanth’s mind, |He finished his 
‘own lunch quickly and got up. 

“Come on, Sti, let's goand seeif 
any fresh notices have been put 
up,” he said, and pulled Srikanth 
tothe school lobby where the notice 
board was, Srikanth needed no 
urging, and accompanied Gopal 
without protest. 

“Hey, look! That'sanewnotice. 
I'm sure the Sports Captain put it 
up when we were inclass. Itwasn’t 
there this morning," said Gopal as 
he quickly scanned the notice. 
“Look, Sri! You've been chosen! 
Congrats, champ!" He shook 
Srikanth’s hand and punched his 
shoulder affectionately. 

Srikanth was overjoyed. This 
was his dream come true. He had 
been selected to represent the 


middle school in the Inter-School 
Tennis Toumament. 

All the boys in his class were 
proud that their classmate had been 
chosen. They congratulated Sri- 
kanth and told him that he simply 
must win the Junior Trophy. 

Srikanth made up his mind at 
‘once. He would practice madly 
and improve his forehand shots, 
which were his weak point. 

True to his resolve, Sikanth's 
practice improved his game consi 
derably. He became so involved 
‘with tennis that nota single moment 
did he spare for his studies. 







he entire middle school was 
jubilant when Srikanth won the 
Junior Trophy. 

“Congrats, Sri! We knew that 
you wouldn'tlet usdown!" exclaim: 
ed Gopal 

“Well done, young Srikanth!” 
said the Sports Captain clapping 
him on the shoulder. “At this rate, 

' even beat the Seniors! 
‘Gosh! Did you hear that?” whis. 


pered the boys of Class VIll to each 


quarterly examination, Srikanth 
Was still too elated by his recent 
triumph to devote time to his books. 
He dreamed of greater successes 
‘on the tennis court, and just cur- 
sorily went through his lessons. 
Even for History, he did not make 
the effort to read all the portions 
taught in class. 


Dring, the, week before the 
fexams, the teachers gave the 
students hints on what to expect 
in their question papers. 

“L wonder if the History master 
will give us some tips on the paper 
too. Hes the only one who hasn't 
told us what to expect.” said Sti 








other. "Srikanth is doing us proud!” 

Butas the days wentby, the excite 
ment of the Inter-School Tennis 
Tournament died down. The next 
thing which loomed close was the 


NEELA SUBRAMANIAM 


YOUR SHIRT IS TORN KESHAY! 
AREN'T YOU ASHAMED? YOUR, 
FATHER 1S A TAILOR AFTER ALL 





WELL, GOWRI! AREN'T You 
ASHAMED? YOUR BABY SISTER 
HAS NO TEETH! your. FATHER 
ISA DENTIST APTER ALL! 





PARVATI 
AceD 4. 








kanth, a worried flown on his face. 
“I'd hate to do badly in my favourite 
subject, The exams begin to- 
morrow!” 

“The first period today is Maths. 
You are a wizard with numbers, so 
you don't have to| worry,” replied 
Gopal He was nof good at Maths 
and envied Srikanth’s wonderful 
grasp of the subject, 

“Good morning, sir!" The stu- 
dents of Class Vill wished their 
teacher politely as|he entered the 
classroom. 

“Good moming, boys! First things 
first, Let me take attendance," He 
puta hand into hig pocket, and a 
frown crossed his he “Dear me! 
I seem to have left my pen in the 
staff room, Srikanth! Can you go 
‘and get it for me|please? It's a 
golden Parker pen, so you can't 
miss seeing it on my table.” 

‘Srikanth, the monitor of the class, 
‘was ready to obligelhis master. He 
went to the Staff Room and knock: 
ed on the door, There was no res- 
ponse, Sohe oe itopena few 





inches wide and peeped in. No 
one was in the staff room, 


“All the teachers must have gone 
to their respective glasses. I'l just 
go in and collect si’spen,” thought 
Srikanth, He pushed the door open 
wider and slipped into the room. 
He found the pen quite easily and 
was about to leave when suddenly 
he caught sight of some papers 
sticking out ofa file on the adjoining 
table. At first he did not stop but, 


suddenly he stiffendd ashe read a 
few lines. With his heart beating 
fast, Srikanth stretched out a trem- 


bling hand, aoa i the paper 


and read it suittly, lest someone 
should come in. Then he 
it neatly in the file and slipped out 
of the staff room quickly. 

“Sir, here’s your pen!” Srikanth 
handed itto the Maths master,and_ 
took his place in class. But Srikanth 
wasn't happyas he settled down to 
do his sums. 


Wrentheresls ofthe quartet 
examinations were announced, 
Gopal was pleased to find that 
Srikanth had secured the third place 
in class. 

“How much did you get in His: 
tory?” Gopal asked. Srikanth 
solemnly handed over his report 
card to Gopal. “80%! Wow! I wish 


I could get marks like that!” 





shed 
replaced Gopal. “Howcome you ‘don'tlook 


happy? 

Strangely enough, Srikanth felt 
most unhappy by the fact that his 
marks in History were good. He 
was having trouble — trouble with 
his own guilty conscience. 


arly next moming Srikanth went 

to the staff room, and knocked 
on the door. “Come in,” bade a 
familiar voice, 

Srikanth drewa deep breath and 
went in, He was really relieved to 
find that no one was in the room 
but the History master. 

“Ah, Srikanth! I'm glad you have 
done well,” said the History master. 





“Your marks in History are really 
good. Well done!” 
But Mr. Shastri was puzzled by 
the dejected look on Srikanth’ face. 
“What is wrong, Srikanth?” he 
asked with concern, “Are you 
feeling sick?” 


“No, sir," Srikanth muttered. 


you?” asked Me Shastt brecingy. 
“if you tell me, maybe I can help 


you, 

Srikanth took a deep breath, 
“Sir, I must tell you justa daybefore 
the exams began, I was sent by Mr. 


Prasad, the Maths Master, to the. 


staff room to fetch his pen. As I 
searched among the paperson the 
table, I saw a paper and read it’ 
Srikanth stopped, unable to con- 


tinue. 
“Was it the History question 


the questions werelbased, although 
Iwas taken up by the tennis tourna- 
ment, Yet I cheated, sir! cheated! 
Can I forfeit my 

you complain to the Principal?” 
burst out Srikanth! 


“Well, Srikanth} do you know 
what we celebrate| today?” asked 
Mr. Shastri with a warm smile. The 
boy shook his hehd, "Today is 
Teacher's Day, Your confession is 
the best present any teacher could 
ever get! I'm glad yu had the sense 
of fair play to conje to me. Yes, 
you can forfeit a portion of your 
‘marks, but let us keep thisbetween 
us, Now,come on, 
about it,” said Mr. 


Srikanth could hardly believe his 
ears. For the first| time in many 


paper?’ guessed Mr. Shastri shrewd 


y. 
Srikanth nodded unhappily. 


“But, sir, | promise that I had al- 


ready read the portions on which 





Who invented. 
the steamengine ? 
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was born on June 27, 1880, in 


Tuscumbia, a little town of 
northern Alabama 


he family on my father's side 


is descended from Caspar Keller, 
a native of Switzerland, who settled 
in Maryland. One of my Swiss 
ancestors was the first teacher of 
the deaf in Zurich and wrote a 
book on the subject of their educ 


tion — rather a singular coinci 


dence. 
| lived, up to the time of the 








The story of Helen Keller, the blind and deaf American 
woman and her struggle towards self-expression is a timeless 
story of faith, love and hope. Helen Keller's autobiography 
has inspired millions of people all over the world. What 
follows is an account of her childhood in her own words 
{from The Story of my Life..... 











illness that deprived me of my sight 
and hearing, in a tiny house consis 
ting of a large square room and a 
small one, in which the servant 
slept. 








Even in the days before my 
teacher came, | used to feel alor 
the square stiff boxwood hedges, 
and guided by the sense of smell, 
would find the first violets and lilies 
There, too, after a fit of temper, | 
went to find comfort and to hide 
my hot face in the cool leaves and 
grass 

What joy it was to lose mysell in 
that garden of flowers, to wander 
happily from spot to spot, until 
coming suddenly upon a beautiful 
vine, [ recognized it by its leaves [cic weiter igh) in “comer 
and blossoms, and knew it was | tr. Eleanor Roosevelt 


the vine which covered the tumble- 
down summer-house at the farther 
end of the garden! 

They tell me I walked the day I 
was a year old. My mother had 
just taken me out of the bath-tub 
and was holding me in her lap, 
when I was suddenly attracted by 
the flickering shadows of leaves 
that danced in the sunlight on the 
‘smooth floor. | slipped from my 
mother's lap and almost ran toward: 
them, The impulse gone, I fell 
down and cried for her to take me 
up in her arms. 

‘These happy days did not last 
long. One brief spring, musical 
with the song of robin and mocking 
bird, one summer rich in fruit and 
roses, one autumn of gold and 
crimson’sped by and left their gifts 
at the feet of an eager, delighted 
child, Then, in the dreary month 
of February, came the illness which 
closed my eyes and ears and plung- 
ed me into the unconsciousness 
of anew-bom baby. They called it 
acute congestion of the stomach 
and brain. The doctor thought I 
could not live, Early one moming, 
however, the fever left me as sud- 
denly and mysteriously as it had 
come, There was great rejoicing 
in the family that morning, but no 
‘one, not even the doctor, knew 
that I should never see or hear 
again, 

During the first nineteen months 
‘of my life I had caught glimpses of 
broad, green fields, a luminous sky, 
‘trees and flowers which the dark- 
ness that followed could not wholly 
blot out. If we have once seen, 
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| 
“the day is ours, and what the day 
mane 


cannot recall what happened 
Tiatting the first months after my 
illness. I only kr that I sat in 
my mother's lap or clung to her 
dress as she went. et her house- 
hold duties. My hands felt every 
object and observed every motion, 
and in this way I Igared to know 
many things. Soon I felt the need 
of some communication with 
others and began to make crude 
signs, A shake of the head meant 
“No” and a nod, “Yes,” a pull 
meant “Come” and a push, “Go.” 
Was it bread that I wanted? Then 
I would imitate the acts of cutting 
the slices and buttéring them, If 1 
wanted my mother to make ice- 
cream for dinner I made the sign 
for working the fredzer and shiver- 
ed, indicating cold. My mother, 
moreover, ind in making 





me understand a good deal. 1 
always knew when she wished me 
to bring her something, and I would 
run upstairs or anywhere else she 
indicated. Indeed; I owe to her 
loving wisdom all that was bright 
and good in my long night. 

I do not remember when I first 
realized that | was different from 
other people; but I knew it before 
my teacher came fo me. I had 
noticed that my mother and my 
friends did not use| signs as I did 
when they wanted anything done, 
but talked with their mouths. Some- 
times I stood two persons 
who were coversing and touched 
their ips. I could net understand, 


and was vexed. | moved my lips 
and gesticulated frantically without 
result, This made me so angry at 
times that I kicked and screamed 
until was exhausted. 

About this time I found out the 
use of a key, One moming I locked 
my mother up in the pantry, where 
she was obliged to remain three 
hours, as the servants were in a 
detached part of the house, She 
kept pounding on the door, while 
I sat outside on the porch steps 
and laughed with glee as | felt the 
jar of the pounding, This most 
naughty prank of mine convinced 
my parents that | must be taught 
as soon as possible. 

When I was about five years old 
we moved from the litle vine-cover: 
ed house to a large new one. The 
family consisted of my father and 
mother, two older haif-brothers, 


and, afterward, a litle sister, Mildred, 

My father was most loving and 
indulgent, devoted to his home, 
seldom leaving us, except in the . 
hunting season, His hospitality 
was great, almost to a fault, and 
he seldom came home without 
bringing a guest. His special pride 
was the big garden where, it was 
said, he raised the finest water- 
melons and strawberries in the 
country; and to me he brought the 
first ripe grapes and the choicest 
berries. I remember his caressing 
touch as he led me from tree to 
tree, from vine to vine, and his 
eager delight in whatever pleased 
me, 


‘eanwhile the desire to express 

myself grew. The few signs | 
used became less and less ade- 
quate, and my failures to make 





myself understood were invariably 
followed by outbursts of passion. 
I felt as if invisible hands were 
holding me, and | made frantic 
efforts to free mysel 

My aunt made me a big doll out 
of towels, Itwas the most comical, 
shapeless thing, this improvised 
doll, with no nose, mouth, ears or 
eyes — nothing’ that even the 
imagination of a child could con. 
vert into a face. Curiously enough, 
the absence of eyes struck me more 
than all the other defects put to- 
gether. I pointed this out to every: 
body with provoking persistency, 
‘but no one seemed equal to the 
task of providing the doll with eyes. 
A bright idea, however, shot into 
my mind, and the problem was 
solved. I tumbled off the seat and 
searched under it until I found my 
aunt's cape, which was trimmed 
with large beads, I pulled two 
beads off and indicated to her that 
I wanted her to sew them on my 
doll. She raised my hand to her 
eyes in a questioning way, and | 
nodded energetically. The beads 
‘were sewed in the right place and 
could not contain myself for joy: 
but immediately I lost all interest 
in the doll 


When wes about six years old 
my father heard of an eminent 
cculist in Baltimore, who had been 
successful in many cases that had 
seemed hopeless, My parents at 
‘once determined to take me to 
Baltimore to see if anything could 
be done for my eyes. 
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During the whole trip | did not 
have one fit of temper, there were 
so many things to/keep my mind. 
and fingers busy. 

When we arri 
Dr. Chisholm rec 
but he could do n 
however, that I co 
and advised my f 
Dr. Alexander G 
Washington, who 
to give him info 
schools and teach 
blind children. 

Dr. Bell advised! my father to 
write to Mr. Anaghos, director of 
the Perkins Institution in Boston, 
the scene of Dr Howe's great 
labours for the blind, and ask him 
if he had a teacher competent to 
begin my education, This my father 
did at once, and in a few weeks 
there came a kind letter from 
Mr. Anagnos with|the comforting 
assurance that a tencher had been. 
found. 


in Baltimore, 
ived us kindly: 
thing. He said, 
id be educated, 
ther to consult 
jaham Bell, of 
would be able 
mation about 
ers of deaf or 


TPs most important day | re: 
member in alll my life is the 
cone on which my|teacher, Anne 
Mansfield Sullivan came to me. 
On the afternooh of that event- 
ful day, I stood on the porch, dumb, 
expectant. I guessed vaguely from 
my mother's signs and from the 
hunying to and frp in the house 
that something unusual was about 
to happen, so I went to the door 
and waited on the steps. felt some 
footsteps. I stretched out my hand 
as | supposed to my mother. Some 
one took it, and I was caught up 
and held close in the arms of her 








who had come to reveal all things 
to me, and, more than all things 
else, to love me. 

‘The morning after my teacher 
came she led me into her room 
and gave me a doll. When 
Thad played with it a little while, 
Miss Sullivan slowly spelled into 
my hand the word “d-o-.” Iwas 
at once interested in this finger 
play and tried to imitate it. When 
| finally succeeded in making the 
letters correctly I was flushed with 
childish pleasure and pride. Run: 
ing downstairs to my mother I held 
up my hand and made the letters 
for doll. I did not know that I was 
spelling a word or even that words 
existed; I was simply making my 
fingers go in monkey-like imitation. 
In the days that followed I leamed 
to spell in this uncomprehending 
way a great many words, among 





them pin, hat, cup and a few verbs 
like sit, stand and walk. 

Miss Sullivan and I had a tussle 
over the words “m-ug” and 
“water.” She tried to impress 
on me that “m-ug” was mug and 
“wea-te-r” was water, but | always 
confounded the two. Then she 
brought me my hat and took me 
out into the sunshine. 

We walked down the path to 
the well-house, attracted by the 
fragrance of the honeysuckle with 
which it was covered. Some one 
‘was drawing water and my teacher 
placed my hand under the spout. 
As the cool stream gushed over 
‘one hand she spelled into the other 
the word water, first slowly, then 
rapidly. stood still, my whole 
attention fixed upon the motions 
of her fingers. Suddenly I felt a 
misty consciousness as of some- 
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thing forgotten — a thrill of return- 
ing thought; and somehow the 
mystery of language was revealed 
tome. I knew then that “wate” 
meant the wonderful cool some 
thing that was flowing over my 
hand, That living word awakened 
my soul, gave it light; hope, joy, 
set it free! 

I left the well-house eager to 
learn, Everything had a name, 
and each name gave birth to a 
new thought. As we retumed to 
the house every object which I 
touched seemed to quiver with life. 
‘That was because I saw everything 
with the strange, new sight that 
had come to me. 

T learned a great many new 
‘words that day. Ido not remember 
what they all were; but I do know 
that mother, father, sister, teacher 
‘were among them — words that 
were to make the world blossom 


for me, Itwould have been difficult 
to find a happier Ehild than I was 
as | lay in my cri at the close of 
that eventful day|and lived over 
the joys it had bought me, and 
for the first time Idnged for a new 
day to come. 


hen the time| of daisies and 

buttercups carpe Miss Sullivan 
took me by the hand across the 
fields, where men were preparing 
the earth for the seed, to the banks 
of the Tennessee River, and there, 
sitting on the warn grass, 1 had 
my fst lessons in fe beneficence 
of nature, 

T remember the|morning that I 
first asked the meaning of the word, 
“love.” This was|before I knew 
many words. I had found a few 
early violets in the garden and 
brought them to my teacher. She 
tried to kiss me: but at that time I 





did) not like to have any one kiss 
‘me except my mother. Miss Sulli 
van put her arm gently round me 
and spelled into my hand, “I love 
Helen,” 

“What is love?” | asked. 

She drew me closer to her and 
said, “It is here,” pointing to my 
heart, whose beats I was conscious 
of for the first time.“ Her words 
puzzled me very much because | 
did not then understand anything 
unless I touched it. 

I smelt the violets in her hand 
and asked, half in words, half in 
signs, a question which meat 
love the sweetness of flowers’ 

“No,” said my teacher. 

Again | thought. The warm sun 
was shining on us. 

“Js this not love?” I asked, point- 
ing in the direction from which 
the heat came. 

It seemed to me that there could 
be nothing more beautiful than 
the sun, whose warmth makes all 
things grow. But Miss Sullivan 
shook her head, and I was greatly 

I 






‘Puzled and disappointed. I thought 
It strange that my teacher could 
not show me love. 


A day or two afterward I was 


stringing beads of different sizes play. 


in symmetrical groups — two large 
beads, three small ones, and so 
on. I'had made many mistakes, 
and Miss Sullivan had pointed 
them out again and again with: 
gentle patience. Finally I noticed 
a very obvious error in the sequence 
and for an instant | concentrated 
my attention on the lesson and 
tried to think how I should have 


arranged the beads. Miss Sullivan 
touched my forehead and spelled 
with decided emphasis, “Thinl 

In a flash | knew that the word 
was the name of the process that 
was going on’in my head. This 
was my first conscious perception 
of an abstract idea. 

For a long time I was still — I 
was not thinking of the beads in 
my lap, but trying to find a’meaning 
for “love” in the light of this new 
idea. The sun had been under a 
cloud all day, and there had been 
brief showers; but suddenly the sun 
broke forth in al its southem splen- 


eeXoain I asked my teacher,“ 

Again | my ver, “Is 
this not love?” 

“Love is something like the 
clouds that were in the sky before 
the sun came out,” she replied. 
Then in simpler words than these, 
which at that time I could not have 
understood, she explained: “You 
cannot touch the clouds, you know; 
but you feel the rain and know 
how glad the flowers and the thirsty 
earth are to have it after a hot day. 
You cannot touch love either; but 
you feel the sweetness that it pours 
into everything. Without love you 
would not be happy or want to 





‘The beautiful truth burst upon 
my mind — I felt that there were 
invisible lines stretched between 
my spirit and the spirits of others. 


‘rom the beginning of my edu- 
F cation Miss Sullivan made ita 
practice to speak to me as she 
would speak to any hearing child; 
the only difference was that she. 


spelled the sentences into my hand 
instead of speaking them. If! did 
not know the words and idioms 
necessary to express my thoughts 
she supplied them, even suggesting 
conversation when I was unable 
to keep up my end of the dialogue. 

The deaf and the blind find it 
very difficult to acquire the ameni- 
ties of conversation: How much 
more this difficulty must be aug- 
mented in the case of those who 
are both deaf and blind! They 
cannot distinguish the tone of the 
voice or, without assistance, go up 
and down the gamut of tones that 
give significance to words; nor can 
they watch the expression of the 
speaker's face, and a look which 
is often the very soul of what one 
says. 

‘The next important step in my 
education was learning to read. 
As soon as I could spell a few 
words my teacher gave me slips of 
cardboard on which were printed 





words in raised letters. I quickiy >! 


leamed that each printed word 
stood for an object, an act, or a 
quality. 

From the printed slip it was but 
a step to the printed book. I took 
my “Reader for Beginners” and 
hunted for the words I knew; when 
ound them my joy was like that 
of a game of hide-and-seek. Thus 
Tegan to read. 

My teacher is so near tome that 
I scarcely think of myself apart from 
her. How much of my delight in 
all beautiful things is innate, and 
how much is due to her influence, 
Tican never tell. | feel that her 
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beings insepa 
and that the footsteps of my life 

best of me 
there is not a 


‘he first Chris 


was a great event, Every one in 
the family prepared surprises for 


sunvee fr ore ody else. The 
mystery that surrqunded the gifts 
‘was my greatest delight and amuse- 
ment. Myfriends did all hey could 
sity by hints and 

-es which they 
pretended to break off in the nick 
of time. Miss Sulf 


round a glowing [wrood fire, we 
1g. game, which 


grew more and more exciting as 
Christmas appro 

‘On Christmas rhorning it was | 
who waked the whole family with 
my first "Merry as!” [found 
surprises, not in the stocking only, 
but on the table, oh all the chairs, 
at the door, on the very window: 


d up in’ tissue 
paper. But when my teacher 
presented me with a canary, my 
cup of happiness verflowed. 


-y mother, and | visited, 
the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind where I began to make friends 


‘with the litte blind children, It de- 
lighted me inexpressibly to find that 
they knew the manual alphabet. 
What joy to talk with other children 
in my own language! Until then | 
had been like a foreigner speaking 
through an interpreter. In this 
school | was in my own country. It 
took me some time to appreciate 
the fact that my new friends were 
blind. I knew I could not see; but it 
did not seem possible that all the 
eager, loving children who gather- 
ed round me and joined heartily 
in my frolics were also blind. 1 
remember the surprise andthe pain 
[felt as I noticed that they placed 
their hands over minewhen talked 
to them and that they read books 
with their fingers. Although I had 
been told this before, and although 
lunderstood my own deprivations, 
yet [had thought vaguely that since 
they could hear, they must have a 





sort of “second sight,” and | was 
not prepared to find one child and 
another and yet another deprived 
ofthe same precious gift. But they 
were so happy and contented that 
I lost all sense of pain in the 
pleasure of their companionship. 


[v2einthe sng of 1890 that | 
leamed to speak. The impulse 
to.utter audible sounds had always 
been strong within me. I used to 
make noises, keeping one hand 
‘on my throat while the other hand 
feltthe movement of my lips. | was 
pleased with anything that madea 
noise and liked to feel the cat purr 
and the dog bark. I also liked to 
keep my hand onasinger’sthroat, 
‘or on a piano when it was being 
layed. Before I lost my sight and 
ring, Iwas fast learning to talk, 
but after my illness it was found 
that I had ceased to speak because 
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Icould not hear. lused to sit in my 
mother's lap all day longand keep 
my hands on her face because it 
amused me to feel the motions of 
her lips; and | moved my lips, too 
although | had forgotten what 
talking was, 

I shall never forget the surprise 
and delight | felt when I uttered 
my first connected sentence, “It is 
warm.” True, they were broken 
and stammering syllables; but they 
were human speech, My soul, 
conscious of new strength, came 
out of bondage, and was reaching 
through those broken symbols of 
speech to all knowledge and all 
faith. 

But for Miss Sullivan's genius, 
untiring preservance and devotion, 
I could not have progressed as far 
as | have toward natural speech, 
In the first place, | laboured night 
and day before | could be under 
stood even by my most intimate 
friends: in the second place, | 
needed Miss Sullivan's assistance 
constantly in my efforts to articulate 
each sound clearly and to combine 










We need a thousand animals 
fora thousand rupees. Can you 
find out how many elephants, 
horses and goats we must buy? 
The price of one elephant is 
Rs. 50; one horse costs Rs. 10; 
‘while one goat costs0.50p! 


— VS. Siddharthon, aged 12 
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all sounds in a thousand ways. 

No deaf child who has earnestly 
tried to speak the words which he 
has never heard — to come out of 
the prison of silnce, where no 
tone of love, no song of bird, no 
strain of music ever pierces the 
stillness — can forget the thrill of 
surprise, the joy of discovery which 
came over him when he uttered 
his first word. Onlysuch aone can 
appreciatethe eagérnesswithwhich 
Italked to my toys,to stones, trees, 
birds and dumb bnimals, or the 
delight feltwhen at my call Mildred 
ran to me or my dogs obeyed my 
commands. 

“My little sister will understand 
me now,” was a thought stronger 
than all obstacles. | used to repeat 
ecstatically, "lam not dumb now.” 

When | had made speech my 
own, | could not wait to go home. 
At last the happiest of happy 
moments arrived, | had made my 
homeward journey, talking 
constantly to Miss Sullivan, not for 
the sake of talking, but determined 
to Improve to the last minute 
Almost before | knew it the train 
stopped at the Tuscumbia station, 
and there on thei platform stood 
the whole family, (My eyes fil with 
tears now as think how my mother 
pressed me close ti her, speechless 
and trembling with delight, taking 
in every syllable that I spoke, while 
little Mildred seized my free hand 
and kissed it and danced, and my 
father expressed his pride and affec 
tion in a big silence. It was as if 
Isaiah's prophecy had been ful: 
filed in me, “The mountains and 
the hills shall break forth before 
you into singing, and all the trees 
of the field shall clap their hands!" 
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Frets ofthe might, melted away 
in the broad light of morning. 
After a delicious breakfast of steam 
ing vermicelli the children decided 
to explore around the bungalow; 
this time with Uncle Shyam’s per 
mission. 

Their first thought was to find 
the mysterious “house of glass” 
which Akku had told them about, 
Rashmi hadn't heard the story, so 
she was as enthusiastic about find 
ing the green house as the boys! 
She took care to wear canwas shoes 
and long socks, unlike the boys 
who wore just their chappals. 

Uncle Shyam had told them 
roughly where it was, but there was, 
no path and the place was over- 
grown, Tiny bunches of pink and 
orange lantana bloomed every: 
where, Green and deepblue beries 
grew, on some bushes nearby. 

“Til eat some berries," said 
Sharad. Before anyone could say 
a word, the boy stuffed the berries 


HOUND OF BASKERVILLES! 


in his mouth and swallowed them 
quickly. 

The others watched him, with 
rather scared expressions, as if he 
‘wes about to drop dead. Asnothing 
ofthe kind happened, they decided 
to go on with their exploration. 

*{ think we' should ask Uncle 
Shyam before eating strange fruit. 
What, if theyare poisonous?” said 
Rashmi with a smug grin. Sharad 
ignored her. 

‘Soon they arrived at the green 
house, Itwas quite a large one, but 
looked desolate and rather dirty. 
“The wooden frames which held the 
glass panes together were encrusted 
with dried mud. 

‘Amal scraped away the mud on 
‘one pane witha stick, "Whiteants!” 
he yelled. “What a pity! 

“We could clean this up,” said 





Sharad thoughtfully, “and play t wus but will give 


here! We could even grow toma- . But some are 
toes for Aunt Meena!” ‘poisonous. [So watch your 
“The suggestion was approved. step 

The whole day was spent in clean- owed Uncle 
ing and by evening, the green she had pick- 
house was free of white ants, dry ed. enpourany tet They 
leaves and cobwebs. They had are delicious!" said Uncle Shyam. 
also cleared the narrow path which They all had the bight red berries 


led up to it. like apples. 
Uncle Shyam and Aunt Meena Of course Sharad had to forgo 
were very impressed by their hard 
work Shyam lbuysome seeds 
ren he goes into'Yown and then ie gaat 
we con doysome gerdening, bur 2 inthe htchen for Akku's story 
Theboys bowed together. “The 
wuilbe readybetore we leave Promised her that they would trans: 
erence, aus Majesty they, the stores forthe next day if 


chorused, Rashmi giggled. The jhtening. So 

bboyshad rehearsed this, and looked Ras —— 

so pleased with themselves. Well... “These 
lust before dinner Sharad clutch- are real events. 

ed his tummy. “I don’t want to e forest spirits 


eat,” he said, "My tummy hurts.” pee ante wreful to avoid 


‘AuntMeenawasmostconcemed. them. 
It wasn't like Sharad at ll, Uncle h night if you 
Shyam looked at him knowingly. paths, you 
“What did you eat today, Sharad,” |, for you will be 
he asked. “Berries?” stopped by masthi. You might think 


“Oh no," said Sharad innocently, it i in a red sari 
showing all his frontteeth. Arun with hair flowing down to her 
and Amal looked at the floor. ankles. But she's 4 spirit. She will 
Rashmi opened her eyes wide. . (When you give 
‘Aunt Meena looked at the children’ it, it will fall through her palm. 
closely. “You did eat wild berries, pick it up, she 
didn’t you?” she asked, ‘The 
"Yes, he did!” said Rashmi. 
“He ate lots of the blue and green 








berries which grow by the lantana!” —Akku hip the last few 

“Well.” said Uncle Shyam with words and sent shivers down the 
a twinkle. “It-goes to show you 3 silence fell 
‘can't eat wild berries without asking in surprise 


me or Aku. The ones you've 
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“Don't frighten the poor things, Just then they sawa_ fire buming 
Akku,” she said. Akku laughed. in the distance and went closer to 
“All right! I'l tell you the story of see if they could find help. When 
the prince and the flying horse,” they neared the place they saw an 
she said. old lady by the fire roaring with 

“No, no, nol” chorused the boys. laughter, They were puzzled by 

Ghost stories are best...” her odd behaviour and crepr closer. 

“All right,” said Aunt Meena with To their horror they realised that 
a smile. She had enjoyed ghost she had stretched her withered legs 
stories too! “Tell them the one into the fire and was laughing as 
about the old lady and the fire they bumed! 

‘Akku,” she said. ‘I'm going to “Oh, whatever did your father 
bed...” So Akku began: do?” gasped Amal. “We went in 

“When I was a baby, my father the opposite direction and soon 
and uncle walked through the reached home,” said Akku, “Its 
forest one night, on their wayhome late now | must go home at once.” 
from a wedding. My father carried “Aren't you scared of going 
me in his arms. It was very dark alone in the dark?” asked the boys. 
and soon my uncle and father were “Oh no! What do spirits want with 
sure they had lost their way. an old woman like me? I respect 
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them and they leave me alone!” 
She picked up her lantern and 
went out. The boys watched her 
until she crossed the bridge, a 
small dark figure with a dot of 
light. 

The boys weren't sleepy at all 
alter the stories. They turned into 
the house and found Uncle Shyam 
reading in the dim light of an oil 
lamp. They sat quietly near him 
unt he looked up and smiled 

“Ghost stories huh?” he asked. 
‘Were you frightened?” 

“Uncle do you sometimes see 
the glow of fire in the forest when 
no one is about?” asked Sharad 
hesitantly 

“Yes, sometimes,” said Uncle 
Shyain. “It may not necessarily 
be the old woman who burns her 
‘own legs, though! Sometimes in 
marshy areas in the forest, phos 
phorus gases ate produced at 
night. They look like flickering 
lights!” 

“The boys quickly began to talk 
among themselves in whispers, 
Unele Shyam just smiled and con- 
tinued reading, 

In spite of Uncle Shyam's expla- 
nation the boys could not rid their 
minds of the image of an old 
woman who laughed with her legs 
on fire! 

The following day was spent 
cleaning and washing the glass of 
the green house, and in the evening 
they crossed the bridge and went 
to Dew's shop for sodas. On their 
way home they saw a group of 
‘gypsies. Devu had told them that 
the gypsies had set up a camp 
nearby the previous night. “Oh | 











‘wish we were gypsies,” said Sharad. 
“It must be such fun!” 


That evening the bos were very 
disappointed, Aku had gone 
to see her sister and had sent word 
to say she could not come, They 
ate the food Aunt Meena prepared 
without grumbling, and after clear- 
ing away the remains of the meal 
persuaded her to tella scary story. 

‘Aunt Meena agreed. She sat 
beside Rashmi (who cuddled up 
as close as possible and held her 
hhands tightly) and told them the 
story of “The Hound of the Basker- 
villes.” She was a bom storyteller 
and the children listened in silence. 
‘She described the great hound with 
fiery eyes and shining teeth, The 
boys laughed because Rashmi kept 
shuddering and closing her eyes 


and ears, 

After the story, just as Aunt 
Meena and Rashmi picked up their 
lantern to go to bed they heard 
loud barks. They all stopped talk- 
ing. Yes... it was barking they 
heard! 

“Perhaps its a mongrel from the 
village,” said Aunt Meena. “How 
strange! I've never heard a dog here 
before!” Even Uncle Shyam had 
been disturbed by the barking and 
they all crowded out into the veran- 


aR re in the ligt ofthe lantern 
stood'a sleek tall hound with eyes 
shining like fire in the forest night. 
Rashmi screamed with fear, and 
then she saw the hound wag its 
white tall. 

“My goodness! Where did you 
come from?" exclaimed Uncle 
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Shyam, The dog wagged his tail food and licked ¢veryone. Even 
from side to side, He appeared Rashmi, who hadn't stopped trem- 
most friendly. bling from her recent fright, and 
Aunt Meena's kind heart was who was now perched on the 
touched, “He must be hungry, verandah railing added her entreaty 
poor fellow,” she said. The boys to that of the boys, 
rushed to the kitchen to fetch the “Let's keep him please, Uncle 
left over food, and some milk. Shyam!" she said.| “We can name 
“This breed is called Rajapala- him Hound of Baskervilles. 
yam hound. Maybe it came with “You know even Rashmi has 
the gypsies," said Uncle Shyam. good ideas... sometimes,” said 
“He's a fine dog!” Sharad. “We can\call him Basker 
The dog ate up the food eagerly for short.” 
and Arun looked up at Uncle — From that m 
Shyam pleadingly. “Can we keep four became a gat 
him?" | 
The dog licked up the last of his. (To be continued) 


ent the gang of 
9 of five.... 
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